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William Benton: For a worldwide public relations job, the State Dept. picks an advertising man and educator 4 
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“IT IS LATER 
THAN YOU THINK” 


We have won the war—are we about to lose it? 


MILLION Americans suffered wounds and 
death to keep America free. That is what we 
may be about to lose. 


A few bureaucrats, a few business men, a few 
labor “leaders” are so greedy that they fight the 
cooperation that is an essential in a free country, 
and they mislead anyone who will listen. with 
“promises” they know they cannot fulfill. 


The one thing that made this country great—the 
one thing that gave it the highest standard of living 
in the world—is individual opportunity, the oppor- 
tunity for everyone to rise as fast and as far as his 
ability and productiveness could take him. 

Yet today these so-called leaders are misleading 
millions of Americans into thinking that “security” 
is better than opportunity, and this in spite of 
the fact that in all history, no 
leader, no system, no “ism” has 
ever been able to deliver the secu- 
rity it promised except one—the 


American system of individual 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY 


opportunity earned by the individual Ameriq 
himself. 


The more you, as an individual, produce efficie 
ly, the less will be the cost of what you make, a 
the greater your worth. The lower the cost of yo 
product, the more people there are who will b 


it. The more who buy it, the more secure your je 


There, shorn of all the fancy words and g 
talk, is what you need to remember about securi 
wages and jobs. You make your job secure; | 


determine your own future. 


But there are many honest Americans beit 
misled by the same false promises that lulled as 
enslaved most of Europe. “Security” has a s 
sound, but it means enslavement. Opportunity 


not easy, but it is American. 


Those who want to keep Ame 


canism alive had better say so a1 


“isms” than you may think. 
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TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACH 


fight for it now. We are farther dow 
the road to decadent Europed 
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OW you can get better truck 

tires—tires made with a new 

meifind of synthetic rubber—the first 

, aqeior improvement announced by 

i tire manufacturer since before 
war. 


pedi These tires are made from a spe- 
synthetic rubber using rosin 
soap as emulsifying agent. 
Discovery of this superior rub- 
i was made in the research lab- 
atories of The B. F. Goodrich 
mpany, and early development 
undertaken by this company 
d others working on the er. 
ive government synthetic 
research program. The full 
production of this new rub- 


‘ 
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—a new tire-type synthetic rubber that adds 
miles to your tires 


ber and its application for tire use 
were pioneered by B. F. Goodrich. 
First tests were so startling that 
hundreds of tires were quickly 
built. Now tires made with the 
new rubber have undergone 
more than 3,000,000 miles of in- 
tensive testing under all road and 
climatic conditions. 


Here’s what these tests show as 
superiorities compared to tires 


made with ordinary synthetic rubber: 
1. greater resistance to cracking 
2. greater resistance to bruising 
3. cooler running 

4. better tread wear 

5. ability to withstand higher speeds 


All B. F. Goodrich truck and bus 
tires are now made with this new 
type rubber. These tires are not as 
good as natural-rubber truck tires 
but they are far and away the best 
synthetic truck tires we have ever 
built— offering you longer wear 
and more miles per dollar than 
tires built of ordinary synthetic. 


B. F. Goodrich research contin- 
ues to improve tires for every pur- 
pose. See the B. F. Goodrich man 
first for help on conservation, for 
service, for tires. 


Teach Ti. 
B.F. Goodrich 
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Sell your product with 
the RCA Sound Film Projector 


OUR sales story on film presents 

your product in an ideal set- 
ting — demonstrates it to the best 
advantage, with your best-informed 
salesman talking to every prospect. 
Show this pre-tested sales message 
on the efficient RCA 16mm Projec- 
tor —it’s easy to operate, simple to 


maintain. 


RCA engineers have designed a 
projector that provides brilliant 
illumination and quality sound repro- 


Buy More War Bonds 


duction. This careful engineering is 
backed by RCA’s constant ‘research 
into the development of picture and 
sound reproduction. RCA projectors 
are built to give dependable perform- 
ance under hard usage. 


For detailed information on the 
RCA 16mm Sound Film Projector, 
send for descriptive booklet. Write: 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Victor Division, Dept. 70-165FR, 
Camden, New Jersey. 


RCA 16mm PROJECTORS 
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| Wathiagton the question period 
es President ruman has come to an 
i Congress. now has—and business 
oe have—a clear picture of how 
ida compares with’ his predecessor on 
ives and methods. 


- ygppiective: 
ee a the authentic 
mesti un “deg hgoamge a 


©), lent. His called for as far- 
.\°faching and as left-of-center a legis- 
“ fBtive program as Franklin Roosevelt 

et dispatched to Capitol Hill. If it 


pes not look that way, the explanation 
to be that what seemed radical not 
now appears to be nearer 

adie of the road, and there has 
na shift in public opinion as well as 


Presidents. on 
In erat a vernment partner- 
ip with industry, eg and i are 
a balanced economy, with govern- 
at tipping the balance wherever and 
henever it considers necessary, Truman 
following the economic and social 
pncepts of his predecessor. In align- 
g himself completely with the full- 
mployment bill now before Congress, 
is actually extending the previous 
wislative frontier of the New Deal. 


ig Truman has adopted a grownup New 
nseaieal with nteed manners— 
me | Snetiling, no belittling of Con- 
ress, MO one-man government, no 
i ding of business. oa wants his 
“ay with Congress as much as any man 
ru has occupied the White - Mima 

ut he is aiming—temporarily, at least— 
Crecafif ie it by locking arms with the House 


. Senate rather than by locking horns. 
oli ¢ showers upon private enterprise all 
Stun assurances that it could ask to be 


: ut into og (but remember that 
Gra was assuring the ready use of govern- 
nt resources for full employment 
hat he called “a bedrock public respon- 
0 Surprises 
4 It should not be rising that this 
cari the true Soman Te is just being 
‘Maithful to his own voting record in the 
‘N.\g@enate. There was no reason to expect 
2: him to become either a Taft Republican 
ofr a Democrat, ; 
Atom Nor should it be ising if ulti- 
jc’ nately the President has Fe tense 
ge ght to put through his substan- 
500 = controversial program launched 
econ the most conciliatory and noncontro- 
?. 
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versial phrases that Congress has heard 
from the White House in twelve years. 
Congress is almost invariably more 
conservative than the Chief Executive, 
and this one—after a twelve-year famine 
of authority and prestige—is eager to 
take over the reins of policymaking and 
to sit firmly in the driver’s seat. 

The honeymoon and question periods 
are ending together. 


THE $25-A-WEEK ISSUE 


Rejection by the Senate Finance 
Committee a President Truman’s 
recommendation to raise state unem- 
ployment benefits to jobless war workers 
to a maximum of $25 a week, at federal 
expense, is. of minor significance to 
Truman’s standing in Congress and in 
popular estimation. He’s on record for 
what he wanted, and congressional 
action on this issue does not foreshadow 
defeat by Congress of other Truman 
proposals. 

The Senate committee’s action is a 
compromise, not unexpected, in which 
the period of benefit payments is ex- 
tended to 26 weeks. Maritime workers 
are included, and all migrant war work- 
ers also receive transportation up to the 
cost of their fare home, subject to a 
maximum of $200 for the worker and 
his dependents. 


A Psychological Obstacle Only 


The Senate committee’s refusal to 
hike jobless pay throws a psychological 
obstacle in the path of smooth, fast 
transition to a peacetime economy, pri- 
marily because the Administration, 
sensitive to labor pressure, thas featured 
it as a major step in the reconversion 
program. Practically, it’s not of great 
importance, especially in the light of 
the extended duration of payments. 

A survey by the Social Security Board 
discloses that 32 of the 44 state legisla- 
tures in session this year raised ‘the 
maximum benefits, or the duration of 
benefits, or both. As a result, the 
maximum weekly benefit # now $20 or 
more in 25 states which have 78% of 
the covered workers. The maximum 
duration is 20 weeks or more in 31 
states which have 80% of the covered 
workers. 


STEEL WAGE FIGHT IS ON 


Regardless of what form of labor dis- 
putes agency may out of the forth- 
coming Schwe ch-Wallace confer- 


ence (page 92), one-of its first head- 
aches is certain to be the problem of 
steel industry wages. 

This week Philip Murray’s C.1.O. 
Steelworkers demanded a straight 25¢- 
an-hour wage boost by 86 basic stecl 
companies. The union claims the in- 
crease can be paid without any stecl 
price adjustment, and it argues the raise 
1s necessary to offset loss of overtime 
and to bring living costs and wages into 
line. The union made clear that its no- 
strike pledge—not yet rescinded—may be 
tossed out the window if negotiations 
don’t move smoothly. 

While many C.I.0. unions currently 
are talking in terms of percentage wage 
increases—usually of 30% —the Murray 
union uses the selling point that its de- 
mand calls for the same dollar-and-cents 
boost in pay for every steelworker, from 
those in the highest to those in the 
lowest wage bracket. 

Actually, the union demand boils 
down to a 32% increase for those basic 
steclworkers getting the present 78¢-an- 
hour minimum, and an average increase 
of 20% for basic steel’s tightly organ- 
ized 500,000 wage carners taken as a 
group. 


SENATE’S ABOUT-FACE 


Senators who fought like tigers last 
year to put surplus property disposal 
in the hands of a board didn’t say a 
word this week when the Administra- 
tion’s bill to abolish the board and sub- 
stitute a single administrator came up. 
One year’s experience, plus careful 
preparation, plus the urge of the 
problem greased the skids. The bill 
passed on voice vote. W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, present board chairman, is slated 
for the job as administrator, 


* 
ARMY VS. NAVY 


Army is lined up against Navy over 
postwar military research. 

The Army favors the measure spon- 
sored by Chairman Andrew J. May of 
the House Military Affairs Committee, 
which would conduct research through 
the National Academy of Sciences. The 
Navy favors the measure of Sen: Harry 
F. Byrd, member of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee, which would con- 
duct such work through a government 
body—the existing Research Board for 
National Security in the Office of Scien- 
tific Research & Development. 

According to the Army, an academy 
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What's the Value of a Lump of Coal? 


No, we're not thinking of dollars and cents . . . but of coal’s importance 
to our war plants, transportation systems, electric power plants . . . its 
importance in providing health-protecting warmth in our homes, schools 
and hospitals. Coal is invaluable on the war and home fronts! 


Because coal is consumed on two fronts ... available supplies are 
scarcer than ever before. This means that avoidable fuel waste cannot 
be tolerated! Every lump of coal must be utilized fully to help prevent 
even greater shortages this coming winter. How? Here’s one simple but 
effective way in which you can do your part... 


Call your service man today . . . let him recondition your heating plant 
to save fuel. Automatically controlled systems should be checked and 
controls repaired or replaced when necessary. If your heating system 
is hand fired . . . the addition of PENN Draftender control will help save 
fuel and provide some of the comfort and convenience of automatic heat. 


The making of such automatic controls is PENN’s job, and has been 
for a long time. PENN controls have compiled an outstanding record 
for convenience and fuel economy. When you need heating controls 

. be sure they’re PENN. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


TIONIN ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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c be nonpartisan, carry 
itige, and offer the speediest 
 t pm the wartime OSRD. 
gsition is that a government 
sid have greater assurance of 
unds, and make possible a 
tion (since the academy’s 
prtedly precludes it from 
thing until it receives a re- 


ympromise under discussion is 
ostwar military research or- 
mder academy auspices and 
it—over several years— 
ip by a government body, 
in the Byrd bill. 


President Truman to in- 
| successor to former Supreme 
lustice Owen J. Roberts among 

— appointments indi- 
at | is a dark horse in the 
4 ing candidates, in turn, 
en Sen. Warren Austin of Ver- 


mont, Sen. Harold H. Burton of Ohio, 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson, and U. S. Circuit Court 
Judge John J. Parker of North Carolina 
—all Republicans. 

Parker's appointment this week to 
serve as alternate to former Attorney 
General Francis Biddle as U. S. judge on 
the international tribunal to try Axis 
war criminals apparently has removed 
him from the race to the bench. Patter- 
son’s chances are still regarded as good, 
but a possible dark horse is Orie L. 
Phillips, federal circuit court judge in 
Colorado. He is strongly supported by 
western senators. 

Goy. Ellis. Arnall of Georgia looks 
solid as Solicitor General, succeeding 
Charles Fahy, 


NEW BLOOD FOR FPC 


Immediate significance attaching to 
nomination of Harrington Wimberly of 
Oklahoma as chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, succeeding Basil 


Manly on Oct. 1, is that he may change 
the complexion of the commission's 
investigation into the natural gas in- 
dustry which is just getting under way 
(page 28). Wimberly is a publisher and 
state Democratic chairman. 

Oil and gas interests have been pull- 
ing strings to get a friend on the com- 
mission (BW —Jun.9’45,p8). Another 
FPC appointee, Richard Sachse, also is 
from an oil state—California. 


DEALERS TO GET PLANES 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. this 
week completely reversed its policy on 
the disposal of surplus light airplanes 
suitable for personal use. It decided that 
dealers could buy three or more planes 
at a discount of 20% on primary and 
basic trainers, 15% on Cessna twin-en- 
gined utility transports. Base prices 
also will be lowered. 

Against the advice of practically every- 
one in aviation, RFC top officials last 
March decided help of aircraft dealers 


ua-of-War Fails to Halt Patent Reform Movement 


Patent reform is maki 7 
tess despite a portly B sa 
n those who would preserve 
mchanged the basic fundamentals, 
on the one hand, and advocates of 
Sompulsory licensing, etc., on the 
‘sNPPC Bows Out—Patent reform- 
| line up right to left: National 
ssn. of nufacturers; American 
Bar Assn.; American Patent Law 
‘Assn.; the recently superseded Na- 
tonal Patent Planning Commission; 
‘the new Commissioner of Patents 
‘(Caspar W. Ooms); the Wallace 
‘@mmittee on patents, named by 
‘President Truman; and, on the ex- 
left, the Dept. of Justice, 
| Whose thinking is still along the radi- 
tal lines advanced by Yale’s Profes- 
sr Walton Hamilton in the Tem- 
porary National Economic Commit- 


$ investigation made several years 


@ Last week the NPPC, appointed 
by the late President Roosevelt and 
headed by Dr. Charles F. Kettering 
of automotive fame, made its cur- 
im tain speech. Politically outranked by 
the Wallace committee, in which Dr. 
Kettering is low man on the totem, 
PPC ‘bowed out with a report re- 


- a 
trem 
by 


newing its former specific legislative 
recommendations. 

e Asks 20-Year Limit—These include 
limitation of the life of a patent to 
20 years from the filing date; pro- 
vision for recording patent agree- 
ments in the Patent Office so as to 
disclose any illegal restraints of trade; 
establishment of a register of patents 
available for licensing; creation of a 
single court of patent appeals to dis- 
pose of infringement suits from the 
district courts; designation of the 
U. S. Court of Customs & Patent 
Appeals as the sole tribunal to review 
decisions of the Patent Office; and es- 
tablishment by Congress of a “reason- 
able, understandable test of patent- 
ability.” 

The first three suggestions are al- 
ready embodied in pending legisla- 
tion. The so-called 20-year bill is still 
in committee, but the other two have 
been reported favorably by the House 
Committee on Patents. Aims of the 
two recording bills are already at least 
partially achieved by administrative 
action. 

e Voluntary Record—By order of Sec- 
retary of Commerce Wallace, patents 
available for license now are listed 
each week in the official gazette. A 


Ooms probably will ask a moratorium 
on patent legislation until he deter- 
mines what else can be done by rule- 


Afterward, he would join with the 
ing legislative steps. The latter group 


seemingly has been taken into camp 
by the Justice Dept. 


a long list of questions for study by 
patent experts, most of whom tum 


voluntary record of patent assign- 
ments has been kept by the Patent 
Office for years, to afford notice on 
ownership of patent rights. ‘The 
pending legislation would make it 
compulsory to record all patent con- 
tracts, but would keep the file in the 
Patent Office rather than in the 
Dept. of Justice where the antitrust 
sleuths would like to have it. 

With the possible exception of 
these three bills, Commissioner 


making in the Patent Office itself. 


Wallace committee in recommend- 


© Study Is Under Way—Instead of 
recommending specific _ legislative 
steps, as has Line done by NPPC, 
the new committee has farmed out 


out to be Justice Dept. men. Their 
reports will be the basis of the Wal- 
lace committee’s suggestions as to 
what should be done with the patent 


system. 
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Work flows with greater smoothness— 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE in your plant or office, Just 
press a button...and falk! Instantly, 
clearly, your voice is carried to the per- 
son you want to reach. Reports are made 
—dquestions asked and answered —with- 
out a man leaving his desk. Telephones 
are kept free for important outside calls. 
EXECUTONE INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales- 
engineered, installed, serviced and guar- 
anteed by factory-trained specialists in 
principal cities. 


Pech 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
For full information mail coupon today! 


EXECUTONE, INC. 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send free booklet J-9 


was unnecessary. Since, RFC has sold 
approximately 3,000 of these three 
types of planes, still has about 12,000 
on hand. Reason for the new policy 
admittedly is to speed sales. 

Note: New personal planes will be 
coming into volume production shortly 
after the first of the year. 


—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


With the appointment of William 
Burnett Benton as Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of public informa- 
tion, Washington expects some spec- 
tacular developments—and probably will 

t them. Bill Benton has a reputation 
or doing unexpected things extremely 
well. 

In 1929, when he was 29, he teamed 
5 with Chester Bowles (present head 
of OPA) to create the highly successful 
Benton & Bowles advertising agency. 
But when he started in business he 
told friends he intended to make a for- 
tune, then quit, and in 1936 he left 
advertising to apply the business touch 
to the vice-presidency of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. (Both his father and 
mother were university professors.) 

The university’s popular Sunday 
afternoon radio forum is a Benton 
dream brought to life. 

When Sears, Roebuck & Co. offered 
to give the university the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, conservative trustees 
were afraid that they would be forced 
to dip into endowment funds to pro- 
vide working capital for the Britannica 
organization. Benton clinched the pres- 
tige-making deal by agreeing to put up 
the capital himself. 

Benton has been the spark in many 
other projects—both commercial and 
educational (BW —Nov.18'44,p46)—but 
the business world has heard most of 
him in recent years through his activi- 
ties as vice-chairman of the potent 
Committee for Economic Development. 

To keep the U. S. public informed 
about this country’s foreign policy, Ben- 
ton can draw upon a practical knowl- 
edge of every medium of publicity and 
of the results that can be expected 
from each. And to handle the equally 
important job of publicizing the U. S. 
abroad, he brings a stubborn determina- 
tion that this country’s interest in world 
affairs be merchandised as the important 
new product which it is. 

Benjamin Cohen, Secretary James F. 
Byrnes’ special counselor, listened to 
Benton’s incisive comments on Anglo- 
U. S. trade relations many months ago 
and remarked: “You are needed in the 
State Dept.” But it still was a surprise 
to Benton when, two weeks ago, Byrnes 
offered him the job. 
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by Iron Firema — 


Saving Coal 


has been our busine 


for 21 years 


HE urgent requirement for fuel cons 

vation brings Iron Fireman firing eco 
mies into sharp focus. There is one sure 
to save coal—burn it automatically with 
combustion efficiency. 

For 21 years Iron Fireman stokers h 
been doing this job well, in boilers of 
types. On top of this they save count 
manhours—a wartime “must.” And 4 
produce steam at minimum cost. 

Without cost or obligation, you can hi 
a survey made of your heating or po 
plant and receive a report including an¢ 
mate of what Iron Fireman automatic | 
can accomplish for you. 

Our nationwide organization of quali 
factory representatives and dealers | 
your service. For full information 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3734 West 0 
Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio, Pioneer 
Leader in its field. Plants in Portia 
Oregon ; Cleveland, Ohio ; Toronto, Cand 
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Wall Street is taking a highly optimistic view of reconversion (page 122), 
the way investors are going for heavy-industry stocks. 

The simple fact is that the transition from war to peace production 
isn’t proving too tough. Steel mills are pretty solidly booked to the end of 
this year on flat-rolled products; operations this week spurted further to 
top 80% of ingot capacity and would unquestionably be higher but for 
shortages of skilled labor in finishing departments. 

All this is mirrored in buying which has pushed the common stock of 
U. S. Steel to the best price since early in 1940. 

It should be remembered, though, that other things are bolstering 
stock prices—imminence of corporate tax relief and inflationary signs. 

Some technical factors may be bearish, but the bulls don’t mind. 

* 
Labor troubles aren’t retarding reconversion to any marked degree. 

Manufacturers and government alike are trying to see that strikes don’t 
assume very broad scope. This means higher hourly wages. 

Pressure for higher prices will mount under such circumstances. 

» 
Inflationary trends are fostered by pressing consumers’ demands and by the 
manufacturers’ desire to satisfy such demands. 

These inflationary tendensies seem to offset the deflationary ones 
started by increasing unemployment and declining consumer incomes. 

The result can be seen in voluntary adjustments in basic hourly wages 
—15% for Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), 12% for Studebaker, 10% for Timken 
Roller Bearing—at a time when it might be imagined that employers would 
be resisting advances because of the loosening labor market. 

These voluntary adjustments are designed to compensate, at least 
in part, for lost overtime pay. They aren’t as far reaching as will be the 
cases of the steelworkers, auto workers, and coal miners. Yet they are indi- 
cative of what is to be expected in other lines. 

7 
Washington policy right now is to be pretty strict in passing on wage rises 
to aid reconversion in cases where prices will have to be advanced a little to 
compensate. 

Yet it is clear that the Administration will push wages up. 

Thus it would not be surprising if a more lenient attitude were to be 
adopted on what is necessary to aid reconversion. 

Voluntary wage increases here and there will throw standard relation- 
ships out of line. Reconverting industries will need to make adjustments to 
hold their labor forces. And, here again, price pressures will arise. 

. 
Prices of industrial raw materials (chart, page 32) show no more tendency to 
decline than does the cost of labor. 

Despite wartime expansion in capacity (steel, aluminum) and large 
visible stocks (copper, zinc), the prices of most metals are held down only 
by their OPA ceilings. 

Even cotton seems to have no difficulty holding well above the govern- 
ment’s support price, although the supply in the current crop year (starting 
last Aug. 1) will be more than double domestic needs. 

This basically strong situation reflects the expectation that, by next 
summer, industry will be humming along at a rate well in excess of levels 
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which were capable of producing commodity booms in the past. We are 
making more steel zight now, for example, than we were in February and 
March of 1937 when prices were moving up rapidly. 

® 
Cost-price squeezes will be very severe in many industries until (1) ceilings 
are lifted or (2) much larger volume is attained (maybe both). 

This is quite evident from the trend of wages and raw materials costs. 
If dislocations now aren't severe enough to shake down these basic cost 
factors, cuts will be difficult, indeed, next year. 

e 
Prices of agricultural commodities have been steady so far, but there will be 
more selectivity in foods as time goes on. 

Stockmen have increased marketings because they remember the les- 
sons of the last war. As supplies of beef become larger (and if consumers 
are permitted to buy what they want), demand for chicken will decline. 

Expenditures for dairy products, fresh fruits, and vegetables are more 
elastic than for flour; a prosperous populace will expand its purchases of 
cheese and oranges more than those of bread. 

Yet it should be remembered that the government is committed by 
law to support farm prices at 90% of parity. 

And remember, too, that parity isn’t a static figure. If prices of the 
things the farmer buys go up, parity goes up too. 

s 
Turkeys will be much easier to get—if not actually plentiful—over the holi- 
day season this year. Chicken certainly will be in good supply. 

The Dept. of Agriculture says the “military services will still need as 
much turkey as they had previously planned to buy.’ Even that is doubtful, 
though, because you need a lot more to feed the troops in battle than in 
garrison. 

The payoff is the all-time record crop of 44,000,000 birds. That is 
22% over the previous peak, 44% over the 1937-41 average. 

o 
The large increase in this week’s federal estimate of the corn crop is not to 
be accepted with unadulterated enthusiasm. 

Weather has been unfavorable in the southwestern part of the Corn Belt 
since Sept. 1, the date of the crop report. Drought has taken some toll, and 
early frosts are still a danger elsewhere. 

But, if the harvest tops 3,000,000,000 bu., the outlook for livestock feed 
is assured for 1945-46. 

And the tobacco crop, which now is placed at a record 2,000,000,000 
Ib., is assured. The yield is 100,000,000 Ib. above early-season estimates. 
Cigarette makers are due for another increase in allocations. 

yo 
Look for troubles in contract termination—if there are going to be any seri- 
ous troubles—to start cropping up any day now. 

Companies that didn’t arrange for adequate interim financing and 
which aren’t able to arrive at prompt settlements will begin to be pinched 
for working capital by next month. 

Slowness in getting government property out of plants will be a little 
slower in showing up. You can’t toss the stuff out in the yard until 60 days 
after submitting an inventory. So prompt stock-taking pays. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


E INDEX (see chart below). . . . . . . 6*1705 41755 4 «02096-—« 230.1'—Ss(231.7 


ODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity).................... Pt SMa das 80.3 74.9 82.5 94.5 93.8 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks................................ 14,560 13,845 20,790 20,235 17,285 
Engineering Const. Awatds (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $6,793 $6,281 $8,198 $5,997 $7,193 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).......................... 3,909 4,137 4,395 4,446 4,228 
I, “EE. cece cece eees 4,518 4,876 4,934 4,768 4,689 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons).......................000. 2,025 —+2,033 1,883 1,880 1,947 


ADE 

i and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 78 77 81 83 87 
All Other ‘Carloadings Nt ee eee ee 65 66 62 48 63 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)... . ..eeees+s $27,750 $27,600 $27,269 $25,864 $23,432 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year). es —1% 46% +22% +19% 415% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).......................... 19 16 8 21 


9 : 
RICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100).................. 255.0 2545 254.7 255.2 249.2 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). .. 168.0 168.0 167.1 166.4 165.4 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 224.4 224.3 225.9 226.1 222.6 
Fintan geome Gcomposite (Stecl, ton).................0..... 22... eee $58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $57.55 $56.73 
Scrap Er $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $18.00 
Copper (eléctrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)....................2.0004.. 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
I SE ES eee $1.59 $1.60 $1.60 $1.66 $1.50 
Sugar (raw, Se 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 
Cotton (middling, NN ee ee eee 22.52¢ 22.38¢ 22.45¢ 21.74¢ 21.29¢ 
gS ooo pois ac boss ssceecccsectedcescees $1,330 $1,330 $),330 $1,340 $1,330 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).......................... 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


NANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)........................ 125.5 122.8 116.9 111.0 98.9 


Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.25% 3.26% 3.26% 3.38% 3.56% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................ 2.62% 262% 2.61% 2.62% 2.71% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............ 1.00% 100% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 3% 3% 3% 3% 1% 
ANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 38,485 38,140 37,062 37,149 35,469 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks.................... 62,382 62,546 63,052 58,424 55,493 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks.............. 6,055 5,982 5,914 6,198 5,986 
Securities Loans, reporting member RE aR RRR A ape Ss ea 4,140 4,256 4,469 2,907 2,671 
U.S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 46,182 46,371 46,771 43,977 41,446 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........................-. 3,333 3,334 3,306 2,930 2,957 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................... 980 1,020 1,140 899 835 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).............. 23,192 23,063 22,606 20,150 16,509 


Preliminary, week ended September 8th. + Revised. + Ceiling fixed by government. 8 Date for "Latest Week" on each series on request. 
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PLANNED ECONOMY 


UCCESSFUL, planned economy is not unlike 
a small boy and his piggy bank. 


Every dime saved grows into dollars . . . and 
dollars into impressive total amounts. 


Such savings are entirely possible through the 
installation of the right Todd Burners, which 
can save you 10¢ out of every dollar spent for 
oil or gas, in production of power and heat. 


At the same time Todd Oil and Gas Burners give 
you efficient automatic control, adjustable to 
your power needs, and appreciably increase your 
power output. 

Result: Reduced cost per pound of steam \ead- 


ing to lessened operating costs and total 
plant overhead. 


Todd for thirty years has supplied the world 
with efficiency-tested liquid and gaseous com- 
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bustion equipment; today there is available to 
you a complete line of completely modern Todd 
Burners, rightly adapted for all power and heat ore ples 
uses in the industrial, commercial and marine ary enlist 
fields. he servic 


re more «¢ 
Summon a Todd trained engineer. He’ll be glad he rate ¢ 
to go over your specifications with you and ex- fee 
plain how modernization with Todd will save ; | 
you money. 
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Jemobilization in High Gear 
© Employers, eager to get workers back, flood services 


their pleas. Machinery is speeded to release 9,000,000 in 
elve months, but the procedure—and chances—vary greatly. 


oe 

"Many employers are just as eager to 
obtain the Stent release of os men 
fom the armed services as are millions 
of G.I. Joes and Navy Jacks to get out 
f uniform and into peacetime em- 


' men .. 

hh Timetable-The Army, 

avy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
have already spelled out their normal 
demobilization procedure in detail (box, 
page 16). This furnishes a general idea 
of when most uniformed personnel will 
be released. From an over-all standpoint, 

¢ demobilization timetable is im- 
pressive: 

Out of some 12,000,000 men and 
women, the services hope to release 

ound 9,000,000 within the next twelve 
months. The monthly rate of discharges 

om the four services is expected to rise 
om a current total of 400,000 to well 
per 900,000 in December, then level 
pf at slightly above 1,000,000 in the 
hrst six months next year. 

Trend to Liberalization—In effect, the 

tvices are trying to disband in one 
ear what it took them more than three 
ears to organize—the greatest Army and 
avy ever known. Current demobiliza- 
ion statistics cannot be considered the 
ast word. As transportation becomes 
nore plentiful, as the future of volun- 
aty enlistments becomes more clear, as 
he services’ peacetime responsibilities 
re more definitely known and outlined, 
he rate of release will be stepped up 
en further. 

Each of the armed services has gone 
bn record to that effect. The Army, Ma- 
ine Corps, and Coast Guard have al- 
cady lowered their critical scores for re- 
case under the point system, and the 
avy has just liberalized its point for- 
mula by allowing credit for overseas 

ice. The trend is toward further 
iberalization. 

Requests Multiply—Nevertheless, hun- 
reds of requests is discharge outside 
ne point system continue to pour in 
laily to the services. This man has a 
ick wife and no one to care for her; 
hat one has a business going to pot 
because of bad man t; a third 
ants to pick up school where the draft 
orced him to leave off; a fourth has a 
00d job waiting that won’t wait much 


press: 


longer; a fifth can’t support himself on 
Amny or Navy pay; and so on. 

The officer or enlisted man who 

doesn’t qualify for discharge immedi- 
ately isn’t the only one represented in 
that daily mail. Many employers are 
requesting release of former workers. 
The typical argument used to be that 
Johnny Jones is more valuable to the 
war effort at his civilian job than in 
uniform; now it’s apt to be that Johnny 
is important in reconversion. 
e Chances Vary—Each of the services 
has a mechanism for handling such re- 
quests, but there are marked differ- 
ences as to the chances for favorable 
action. 


Atle a Seek Aa le 


The Army is the most liberal. Even 
though sufficient points have not been 
accumulated, both officers (War Dept. 
Circular 485) and enlisted men (Army 
Regulation 615-363) may ask to be dis 
charged because they are “essential to 
national health, safety, or interest.” 

Essentiality is a matter of interpreta- 

tion. The Army does not like to cite 
cases, but it’s a safe bet that a request 
to fill any presently critical occupation— 
as in coal mining, construction, eeiiies 
jacking, communications, and transpor- 
tation—will get favorable action. 
e Break for Key Men—Where it’s a case 
of filling a key job in fields such as 
science, education, merchandising, pub- 
lishing, and business administration, the 
prospects may be considered good. ‘The 
same applies where a man’s release will 
stimulate employment; a crackerjack 
sales manager or a top-flight advertising 
man might make the grade here. 

Typical of the kind of request that 
has the least, if any, chance of going 
through is the one in which the em- 


AND STILL THE PICKET LINE GROWS 


Labor unrest, first centering in Detroit and Akron, fanned out over other indus- 
trial areas last week. More than 100,000 persons were reported idle because of 
strikes. At a Cleveland picket line (above), mounted police stood face to face 
with 2,800 Parker Appliance Co. employees and sympathizers from neighboring 
factories. The dispute started when A.F .L. machinists claimed that the com- 
pany was rehiring without regard to seniority rights. Since the building houses 
four firms, ticklish problem for the pickets was to distinguish Parker employees 
from workers of the other companies who use the same entrance. 
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Pointers on Points 


Most members of the armed forces will be getting out of uniform by way 


of the point system of their particular service—Arnny, Navy, Marine 


rps, 


Coast Guard. So the first step in getting back a valued employee is to deter- 
mine whether he has enough points to get out now; if so, there is no need 
to cooperate with him on a special request for release (page 15). This applies 
even if your man is a few points short of the presently required score for 
discharge because further liberalization by all services is indicated in the near 


future. 


Army 
Points required for release: 


Enlisted Personnel 


Male Officers 


Gel... Le... Gol. Rgiiiic eos cates 100 

Cant. lot Lb., Da@ Bk. a s:5i-5s-<anee 

Warrant Officers -............ eons "Oe 
Female Officers 


Computing the credits: 

Service—One point for each month 
since Sept. 16, 1940. 

Overseas—One int for each 
month since Sept. 16, 1940. 

Combat—Five points for each of 
the foliowing awards since Sept. 16, 
1940: distinguished service cross, dis- 
tinguished service medal, legion of 
merit, silver star, distinguished flymg 
cross, soldier's medal, bronze star 
medal, air medal, purple heart, and 
bronze service (battle participation) 
stars. 

Parenthood—Twelve points for 
each child under 18 years, up to a 
limit of three. 

Example—A sergeant has been in 
the Army 36 months, has served over- 
seas for 18 months, has participated 
in three major campaigns, has the 
purple heart, and is the father of a 
child under 18. 

He receives 36 points service credit, 
1$ points overseas credit, 20 points 
combat credit, and 12 points parent- 


hood credit, a total of 86 points, or 
six more than necessary for a dis- 
charge. 
Navy 
Points required for release: 

Enlisted Personnel 
ee ee Sh ee a ae eee . 44 
RES 6. Os Saale SGt Doe rie 29 

Male Officers 

Commissioned and warrant........ 49 
Aviators in flight status. .......... 44 
EE RR FE ES FS 60 


Female Officers 


Commissioned and warrant........ 35 
Nurses 


Computing the credits: 

Age—Onc-half point for each year, 
computed to nearest birthday. 

Service—One-half point ai each 
month since Sept. 1, 1939. 

Overseas—One-quarter point for 
cach month since Sept. 1, 1939. 

Dependency—Ten points for de- 
pendency, asian of number of 
dependents. mdency is estab- 
lished if dependents were net a 
government allowance as of Aug. 15, 
1945. 

Example—A seaman, | st class, is 25 
years old, has been in the Navy since 
September, 1942, has served 16 
months overseas, and is married. 

He receives 124 points age credit, 
18 points service credit, 4 points 
overseas credit, and 10 points de- 
pendency credit, a total of 444 
points, or 4 point more than neces- 
sary for a discharge. 


Marine Corps 
Points required for discharge: 
Enlisted Personnel 


so ene, ae a 70 
WN Soak a oc Sti kulga od bee 25 
Officers 
Male (commissioned and warrant).. 70 
WI eso as i. caaees aR eee 2 


The method of computing the 
credits is exactly the same as for the 
Amy. 


Coast Guard 
Points required for release: 

Enlisted Personnel 
Wi oo ie SEP ESLER 40 
Spats 2... 20. - eee eeeceswccceers 29 

Officers (commissioned and warrant ) 

NE SS ee oS, oa Me ence ot 43 
GOI oo onin <b oe ss embce obscgees 35 


The method of computing the 
credits is exactly the same as for the 
Navy, except that the Coast Guard 
does not yet give any credit for over- 
seas service. 


loyer says he wants a former wo;|; 

ck because he’s a regular guy, or \, 
cause either of them can make op 
money as a result. 
¢ One Out of Two?—Although figuy 
are not available, indications arc thy 
somewhat better than one out of even 
two so-called hardship cases—which jp, 
clude those having to do with economi 
or family difficulties as well as thog 
related to “national health, welfare. o, 
national interest”—have been receivin; trans] 
favorable treatment by the Amy. 

Now that the Army has rounded oy; 

its demobilization procedure by lowe 
ing critical scores, setting up a point 
discharge system for officers, protecting 
certain wf ue (45 and over) an 
higher-age (37 years and over) groups 
from foreign service, it is logical to ¢. 
pect that it will begin to tighten up on 
releases outside the point system. 1}; 
is especially likely in view of the fac 
that critical scores will be lowered pro 
—_—- and that further changes iy 
avor of more rapid demobilization il 
be made. 
e Navy More Difficult—In contrast t 
the Army, the Navy regards all request 
for the return ot a key man—or othe: 
wise—to business, industry, science, dy. 
cation, etc., with a very cold eye. 

The Navy’s theory is that it has no 
right to decide whether this skill o 
that, whether one man or another, ; 
more important to reconversion. 1c 
Navy feels that its point system, which 
it considers very broad and carefull 
thought out, should carry just about the 
entire burden of releases for whatever 
cause. 

The —! exception here is the 
man or woman who was taken from in- 
dustry on special assignment to the 
Navy. If that assignment is completed. 
rclease should follow, regardless of th 
number of points accumulated. Com- 
aoa § speaking, however, there are 


mink 
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brd is th 
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only a handful of such cases in thel. 
Navy. e ae 
Equally of small solace to the aver f°"® . 
age employer is the fact that the Nav —< aha 
is unlikely to warm up to many business Ys app 


hardship cases. 


e Marines’ Problem—The Coast Guard getine- 


policy on releasing uniformed personnel wr 
outside the point system is of a piece liste 
with the Navy’s. _th 
The Marine Corps line is closely te e of 
lated to Navy, too, but it has a twist fi" Fro 
ct two of its own for employers to note. oy 
For example, even if an officer has the ai ih d 
required number of points (at least 70), Sees: 
he may not be released. The Corps’ off. enl 
cer complement is relatively small and 
its remaining job is a: that Noval 
rticular leatherneck may be needed 2 de 
ittle while longer. (To te 
e Needed Skills—In all of the services Be. ¢ 
certain work is currently classed as crit 
SINESS 
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because of the needs and 
-hanics Of demobilization. Thus, if 
man is in the Army and he is an 
nopedic mechanic, radio transmitter 
-adant, military occupation special- 
contract termination expert, or elec- 
encephalographic specialist, it is prac- 
y out of the question to try getting 
EeRaMiis, the sane thing appl 
or the Navy, the same thing applies 
punch i cnntienenadhlon apes. 
transportation specialists, military 
emment officers, te me spe- 
ists rts in orienta uages, 
The Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
a somewhat similar list of critical 
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hatever the circumstances and 
tever the service involved, employers 
puld not write directly to a man’s 
mmanding officer or to Washington. 
- man himself must initiate the re- 
est for release to a home-front job. 
pwever, the facts to support his re- 
must be substantiated by a letter 
m his employer, attached to his appli- 
hon. ‘ 
The Procedure—After that, here is the 
ptine in each of the services: 

my—If it’s an officer, the applica- 
n goes to his immediate command- 
> officer, then through channels— 
imental headquarters, divisional head- 
arters, appropriate service command 
io the Adjutant General’s Office in 
ashington. From there it goes before 
e Secretary of War's separation board, 
—s ntatives of all the 
ms (infantry, field artillery, engineers, 
.) and the services (quartermaster, 
rdical, chemical warfare service, etc.). 

dless of the indorsements (approv- 
or disapprovals) attached to the appli- 
ion in its journey from commanding 
icer to AGO, the separation board’s 
pid is the deciding one. 
If it’s an enlisted man, the applica- 

goes from the commanding officer 
the Washington chief of the appro- 
fate arm or service. The decision 
ached there is the one that counts; 
re is no presentation before the sepa- 
ion board, and the Adjutant Gen- 
als approval is usually a matter of 
itine. 
Navy—If it’s an officer, his request 
d supporting data go first to his im- 
diate commanding officer—as in the 


y—then through channels to the 


ief of Naval- Personnel in Washing- 
. From there it is referred to the 
release board, consisting of re- 
ve and regular officers, for final deter- 
ination, 
An enlisted man’s request moves the 
way as far as the office of the Chief 
Naval Personnel, where the decision 
made. 
(To repeat, there is little chance of 
ess for Navy releases.) 
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Coast Guard—For an officer, the 
application goes first to his immediate 
commanding officer, next to the district 
Coast Guard office, after that to Coast 
Guard headquarters in Washington. 
The case is then decided by the officers’ 
appraisal and separation board, consist- 
ing of reserve and regular officers. 

Applications from enlisted men fol- 
low a parallel course to national head- 
cages but the final word comes from 
the chief of the enlisted assignments 
division in Washington. 

(Expect the same sort of treatment 
that the Navy would give.) 

Marine Corps—The routine is the 
same for both officers and enlisted men. 
From commanding officers the request 
goes through channels to the com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps in Wash- 
ington. From there it is referred to the 
cognizant authority, such as the di- 
vision of personnel, for decision. 

(Very tough, too.) 

e It Takes Time—No one knows better 
than the man in service that requests 
for the kind of discharge under discus- 
sion aren’t granted overnight. Under 
reasonably good auspices, the complete 
routine may take anywhere from ten 
days to six weeks, depending largely on 
how far afield the request originates. 

Incidentally, if a general, admiral, or 
senator happens to be interested in 
wanes the release of your key man 
that may not, of itself, assure favorable 
treatment; but it won’t do any harm. 


NEW TENANTS FOR THE HOUSE OF MORGAN 


Big Steel Again 

New basing points for 
stainless are established in move 
resembling action which ended 
“Pittsburgh plus.” 


Users of stainless steel—principally 

the builders of railroad equipment, 
trucks, airplanes, food machinery—were 
waiting this week for history to repeat 
itself. 
e Another New Era?—Seven years ago 
the United States Steel Corp. touched 
off a new competitive era in the steel 
business when it established Birming- 
ham and Chicago as steel price basing 
points, marking the real abandonment 
of the old “Pittsburgh plus” system on 
virtually all steel products (BW —Jul.2 
”38,p13). At that time the rest of the 
industry swung rapidly into line, estab- 
lishing half a dozen other new basing 
points (BW—Jul.23’38,p29). 

This week, Big Steel took the bit in 
its teeth again and announced that here- 
after it would quote prices for stainless 
steel products at its Chicago and Cleve- 
land mills as well as at Pittsburgh. In 
1938, U. S. Steel’s move touched off a 
ptice war primarily in sheet and strip, 
where capacity and technology had ex- 
panded under the spur of the depres- 


sion. Now the industry suspects Big 


The palatial J. P. Morgan home, long a haven for visiting capitalists and roy- 
alty, has been leased for two years as a recreation center for members of the 
Soviet purchasing commission—at $15,000 a year. The 4l-room mansion, 
already occupied by U.S.S.R. officials, is being readied for the grand opening. 
Morgan Island Estates, Inc., owner, is seeking a change in the zoning 
law to permit converting the residence to a hotel when Russia’s lease expires. 
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A picture of the cutbacks 
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September is the big month for cutbacks in munitions production. Output 
will be down to a $19-billion-a-year rate, from twice that level in August (the 
first quarter of 1945 was running at $56_ billion a year). October output will 
fall off to a $13-billion annual pace, and by the New Year production will be 
going at less than $10 billion yearly, which is little more than the volume at 
the beginning of 1941, in the days of “national defense.” Ordnance items will 
take the deepest slash, while shipbuilding on the other hand will still be going 
forward at one-third the July rate early next year. 


Steel’s change in stainless pricing may 
start a new wave of competitive pricing 
—not only in stainless but in the whole 
alloy division. Although demand for 
stainless is strong and certain to grow, 
this vast expansion of facilities had re- 
sulted in various price concessions even 
before Big Steel’s basing point action 
paved the way for a more general reduc- 
tion. 

As long as stainless prices were quoted 
solely on a Pittsburgh basis, the cus- 
tomer for stainless steel had to pay the 
Pittsburgh base price plus freight from 
Pittsburgh to his delivery point, regard- 
less of where his supplier was located. 

Thus a Milwaukee contractor might 
want stainless sheets and obtain them in 
Chicago, but he still had to fork over 
the fictitious freight from ——- 
which padded the price he paid for 
steel by the difference between the 
actual freight from Chicago and the 
hypothetical freight from Pittsburgh. 
Now he will be able to get his sheets at 
the Chicago base price plus freight from 
that point to Milwaukee, and it won't 
matter from what supplier he buys 
them, for all companies will quote him 
the same delive rice as Big Steel. 

Under a multiple basing point sys- 
tem, such as prevails on steel pao 
and will now also govern stain u0o- 
tations, the uniform price which will be 


quoted by all suppliers to any consumer 
located at any point can be easily com- 
pee it will always be the lowest com- 
ination of a base price on the product 
quoted by one of several nearby mills 
and the freight from those mills. 
© The Competitive Problem—In deter- 
mining their own policies on stainless 
steel ing points, other companies 
must consider the profitability of stain- 


less at present prices, when the price- 
w squeeze has taken most of the 
ion out of carbon steel and the 


leaner alloys. 

They also find themselves up against 
the cold competitive economics of bas- 
ing point systems of pricing. A com- 
pany which seeks to fence in a market 

y basing prices on its mill in that area 
must run the risk of being squeezed out 
of distant markets in which competitors 
have a geographical advantage. 

Take, for example, a stainless pro- 
ducer located in Baltimore. Under Pitts- 
burgh plus pricing he pocketed the hy- 
pothetieal reight from Pittsburgh m 
supplying customers in the Baltimore 
area. If he wanted to supply a fabri- 
cator in Detroit—in competition with a 
Detroit mill—he absorbed the extra 
freight cost from Baltimore to Pitts- 
burgh. (This operated in reverse for 
the Detroit mill.) Now, in setting up 
his own mill as a basing point, the 


Baltimore producer loses, on his | 
business, the extra freight charge; ; 
merly computed from Pittsburgh, 
competitor has the same experiq 
with Detroit business, and both are yy 
cut out of each other’s local markets 
the reductions in delivered prices wy 
make long-haul freight charges pro} 


tive. And all customers buy che )jmalied gov 
¢ Whole Range in Chicago—|) (jj voluntat 
cago, where U.S. Steel subsidiarie forced te 


Carnegie-Illinois and National Tub 
have established a basing point for 
tually the whole range of stainless «4 
products, it is the sole big producer a 
will obviously hold a tremendou; , 
vantage throughout that whole mar 

In Cleveland, where Big Stee! sha 
the busi.ess with nearby mills of R 
public, American Rolling Mill, x 
others, a basing point has been set 
only for stainless cold drawn wire, ¢ 
rolled flat wire, cold finished bars, ; 
cold rolled strip—the specialtics of 
subsidiary, American Steel & Wire ( 

Nationwide, U. S. Steel is not ¢ 
biggest factor in stainless steel prod, 
tion. The industry credits at least fo) 
companies with a more commandi 
position—Allegheny-Ludlum, Crucib 
Republic, and American Rolling Mi 
whose associated company, Rustl@ii 
Iron & Steel, would enjoy a marked a 
vantage in the big eastern market Wy 
establishing a basing point for its Balt 
more mill. 

Particular interest attaches to Repu 
lic Steel’s moves, for stainless stecl 
an electric furnace product—it haf ay 
been made commercially in the opamii¥y 
hearth—and Republic Steel has had } ‘ 
all odds the biggest expansion in elec 
furnace capacity during the war. , 
e U.S. Facilities a Factor—For the iia 
dustry as a whole, electric furnace q 
pacity increased from 1,883,000 
tons in 1939 to 5,372,000 tons at th 
end of last year. Roughly, a milli 
tons of this additional capacity were i 
stalled in Republic plants, which n 
account for nearly 50% of total cect EMAS 
furnace capacity. 

However, almost two-thirds of Rigg outfit 
public’s expansion is government-owncdifade, th 
This is most notably the case with th ship 1 
big electric furnace installation in Chi a 
cago; if Republic were to take over thes pes 
furnaces it could give U.S. Steel a ngs Los 
for its money in this market, but the iglglocks ¢ 
dustry doesn’t expect this to happen, Todc 


What is and will be happening in th#§ o¢ op 
stainless steel field alone is a harbing ' 

of the developments to come among tit =, 
alloys in general, particularly high-gradq blue— 
alloys. Stainless tonnage is but 5% ofjfican-H 


the alloy total, though it is much moh opera 


important profitwise. 
© My Affect Trust Suit—Despite ce & : 
tain obvious advantages which accrue tj” 
Big Steel through its latest maneuveyggs the 
befor 
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a | Scrap Tightens 

erie the biggest name in steel, “the : 

are paeation”” itself re as a pri- Paradox in steel market 
rkets rompan asa ublic institu- . ° 
- = af sexting up ss oitinle basing is caused by abrupt speedup in 
prohijams for stainless, Tapas lea _ reconversion. Manpower lack is 
a ay gialled : usters s 

in Cap voluntarily what it doesn’t want dealers’ biggest worry now. 

Jianefm forced to do. 

rai negie-Illinois and 17 other manu- Paradoxical though it may seem, tran- 
for ers are under the gun of a govern- sition of the nation’s iron and steel in- 
+55 stg antitrust action, charging them dustry from war to peace may produce 
cer ama conspiracy to suppress competi- a scrap shortage paralleling—but not 


ous agpnd fix prices in stainless steel. The 
jants pleaded nolo contendere to 
minal indictment returned last 
iBW—Nov.18'44,p5). A civil suit 
st the same companies, filed last 
, is still pending. To the eyes 
tice Dept. trust busters, Pittsburgh 
nd price-fixing are almost synony- 


equaling—the well-remembered _ short- 
age of 1942, with its frenzied salvage 
campaign. 

Somewhat as was the case three years 
ago, many plants that normally produce 
scrap during the course of their manu- 
facturing operations (and this accounts 
for 25% to 35% of all open-market 
scrap) now are shut down for reconver- 
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BLEMS OF VICTORY 


outfitted for cargo and passen- 
de, the Trinidad Victory is the 


f Re 


ywned 


th th ship launched by Calship, the 
» Chi : 

- the Peacetime product of Henry 
a ngs Los Angeles yard. At Brook- 


the it 
ippen 
in the 
bing 
ng the 
-gradd 
ed 


locks of another big war pro- 
, Todd Shipyards, drab funnel 
of another Victory ship, the 
ute, vanishes under gay yellow 
blue—marine hallmark of the 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship Co., 
operates it. Congress, however, 
the toughest ship reconversion 
‘m; the ship disposal bill is 
g the hottest items slated to 
before the present session. 
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sion, thus have no scrap to market. 
Shipbuilding and munitions, big war 
time scrap producers, are out of the pic 
ture; automobile makers, structural 
shops, and civilian manufacturing in- 
dustries generally have not yet started 
quantity production, leaving a tempo- 
rary void in oreneres scrap. 

¢ Immediate Need—Yet they are placing 
orders for iron and steel, as are consum- 
ing industries having few reconversion 
problems. Reconversion actually is pro- 
ceeding faster than had been expected. 
And since mills usually must start roll 
ing steel 60 to 90 days ahead of the time 
when it is actually fabricated or ma- 
chined, the need for scrap is immediate. 
(Steel operations already are creeping 
up, and prospects are for continued good 
output.) Therein lies the reason why ex- 
perts foresee a somewhat tight supply 
situation for a short time. 

The longer-range outlook, influenced 
by the rate of marketing surpluses, 
scrapping of ships and other war goods, 
junking of old cars and other items 
such as railroad rolling stock, is more ob- 
scured. But even here good demand is 
expected. 

Over-all effect is that the scrap mar- 

ket now is measurably firmer and the 
tone is much better, despite termina- 
tion of practically all war production, 
than a year ago, when both wars were 
in full blast but some consumers were 
expecting an early peace in Europe. 
e Inventories Not Large—Only really 
weak spots in the scrap price lineup are 
in, alloy grades, most of which have not 
commanded ceiling prices for several 
years, and the Pacific Coast area, which 
in both war and peace times is a surplus 
scrap area. 

The prompt comeback in steel mill 
operations following the brief lull after 
victory in the Pacific means that con- 
sumption of open market scrap has re- 
mained very close to the general level 
of the past year, or about 2,000,000 
gross tons per month. 

Inventories of open market scrap have 
not been large; the latest report of the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, for May 31, 
shows that dealers then had slightly less 
than 800,000 tons in their yards and 
scrap consumers had only 2,500,000 tons 
in inventory. These quantities would be 
considered low even in peace times, 
and are probably the smallest in a dec- 


ade. 
e Calls for Skill-One major problem 
harries the scrap dealers: manpower. 
Mills and foundries can’t just use any 
old scrap; it must be carefully segre- 
gated as to quality and alloy content 
in order to control properly the product 
from any given heat. 
Unsegregated scrap (known in the 
trade as “unprepared” scrap) coming to 
dealers must be separated by hand—and 
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LAST PORT OF CALL 


Their sailing days behind them, 26 old lake vessels— 
trade-ins on new ones—await the scrap dealer's torch at 
Erie, Pa. Ten more are slated for the same fate when the 
present Great Lakes season ends. Scrapping of the 36 is 
to be carried out under an agreement drawn three years 


ago between former owners and the U.S. Marit 
Commission which built 16 larger and faster crf? 
speed up ore and coal shipments. When new, the 
ships—the oldest built in 1892, the newest in 1906—; 
sented an investment of $10,000,000. Under the 2p 
ment all the retired ships must be junked, even their | 
ern gyro compasses, direction finders, and radiophol 


this takes manpower. But as yet dis- 
placed war aaa and released veter- 
ans have been loath to take jobs in scrap 
yards at the prevailing lower wage scales. 
e Dealers Hesitant—The result is that 
dealers buying scrap must figure on stor- 
ing it at least temporarily. Subsequent 
preparation of the scrap for mill buyers 
therefore will entail additional handling 
over that which normally occurs when 
scrap can be prepared as it is received. 
So the price that dealers can pay is 
reduced accordingly; and there even is 
some hesitancy in making purchases ex- 
cept at discounts which will protect 
against possible future easing in prices. 

This, plus some slowing down in mill 

and foundry orders while production 
schedules are rearranged for peacetime 
operations, accounts in large measure 
for what little hesitancy has been evi- 
dent in the scrap market since Japan’s 
surrender. As yet, there has been little 
tendency of prices to recede from ceil- 
ings. In some markets, such as Pitts- 
burgh, available scrap is being readily 
absorbed by mills, mostly at ceiling 
levels. 
e Taking Inventory—Biggest question 
mark in the scrap supply situation is the 
rate at which contract termination mate- 
rial is released. 

If this termination material is placed 
on the market promptly, it can, on the 
whole, be readily absorbed by dealers. 
(Scrap dealers contend that this policy 
would insure the government's getting 
the best possible prices.) But if it is 
held in storage through unwillingness of 
the agencies to sell for junk a jig or fix- 
ture which may have cost thousands of 
dollars, worthless though it may now be, 
an even tighter scrap situation could 
develop. 
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Military scrap is not expected to have 
much influence on the market. Much 
of it is overseas; where possible, it may 
be disposed of there rather than shipped 
back to this country. A mission of two 
representatives each of the steel, iron 
and steel scrap, and the nonferrous 
metal industries now is headed for 
Europe to survey battlefield scrap and 
make its recommendations on disposal. 


Atom Power Now? 


Gustavson dismisses idea 
that harnessing nuclear energy 
for industrial uses necessarily 


belongs to the distant future. 


General impression among scientists 

and engineers who have not been knee- 
deep in the atom-splitting researches has 
been that years of further development 
must pass before this source of power 
could be harnessed for industrial use. 
e Gustavson Speaks—Last week, Dr. 
Reuben G. Gustavson, vice-president 
and dean of faculties of the University 
of Chicago, upset this idea. The uni- 
versity was the principal research center 
of the atomic development. It was Dr. 
Gustavson who, on the day after the 
test of the first full-size atomic bomb in 
the New Mexican desert, signed up the 
big-time scientists for his university's 
Institute of Nuclear Studies and Insti- 
tute of Metals which will open on Oct. 
1 (BW—Aug.18"45,p22). 

Hence Dr. Gustavson’s words carried 
full authority when he told the Execu- 
tives’ Club of Chi that there is no 
question that atomic energy can “be 


used for power in general.” Furth 
said, “If anyone of you people will 
the University of Chicago from $5iJF 


to $100,000, we will have a plant 
ning for you by next April. Will; 
economically possible, or will it }y 
economic adventure to do it? Th 
something that we cannot at 
moment say.” 

e Limiting Factors—Afterwards 
Gustavson qualified his statement 
adding that, obviously, it would req 
two groups of commodities which 

be hard to come by in time for a sp 
opening. The government's con 
would be essential to obtaining the ng 
sary uranium which would be | 
as fuel. Immediate cooperation w 
be required from manufacturer 
order to produce the steam tur 
and generators. 

But he said without ifs or buts 
the physical factors involved for ge 
ating heat are already here. He said 
it is entirely within the knowledg: 
experience of the scientists to prod 
the high temperatures for indus 
power from atomic energy while kee 
it under control without blowing \ 

e The Economic Unknown-\ 
technical details remain to be sii 
before atomic energy can be 
harnessed for industrial power. 
economics of the method are still 
known because nobody during 
breakneck race to beat the Axis to 
atomic punch has had time to bo 
with costs. 

Finally, Dr. Gustavson flatly de 
the rumor which has been whis; 
repeatedly in atomic-wise circles 
the University of Chicago is alr 
regularly heating one building 
nuclear energy. 
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sid for Liners 


Four groups seek American 
sident Line to operate five 
Je routes to Far East, but 


is still uncertain. 
34 
the second time in a half-dozen 
ears the U. S. Maritime Commission 
s received bids for the purchase of 
ent-owned American Presi- 
“ent Line. In 1940 the commission 
SMP eins Is High—High bidder th 
. Syndicate igh—Hi idder this 
Maritime, with an offer of $8,611,276, was 
, syndicate headed by Charles U. Bay, 
crate partner oc A. M. Kidder & Co., and 
» the ncluding the Atlas Corp., Charles E. 
6—ref/Moore, president of the Joshua Hendy 
1¢ aommlron Works, and Albert Moore and 
cir pgemmett J. McCormack of the Moore- 
»pholle cCormack Lines, and others. 
PO The American Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
tered a bid of $8,051,410. 
Henry F. Grady, president of the 
merican President Line, for himself 
including Matson Naviga- 


pnd a grow 
ion E, Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. 
yr onsolidated Steel Corp., El Dorado 


Boil Works, Di Giorgio Fruit Corp., 


Union Oil of California, Trans-America 
Corp., and Provident Securities Co., en- 
tered a bid of $7,198,281. About 85% 
of this offer represents California capi- 
tal. 

e Chicago Corp. Bids—The fourth bid, 
of $5,000,000, was from the Chicago 
Corp. in conjunction with the Seas 
Shipping Co. Almost simultaneously, 
the Chicago Corp. sold (for $10,500,- 
000) its recently purchased Tennessee 
Gas & Transmission Co. (BW—May 
12’45,p66), to free the corporation from 
restrictions on natural gas companies 
which would prevent it from providing 
risk capital to industry. 

The American Presicent Line was the 
successor company to the Dollar S. S. 
Line, with dominating stock interest 
(93%) vested with the Maritime Com- 
mission. In opening bids for disposal 
of this interest, the USMC stipulated 
that the new owner, eligible for an 
operating subsidy, must ply five trade 
routes—from both the Atlantic and 
Pacific ports to the Far East—with a 
minimum of 25 modern passenger and 
cargo vessels. Bidders were to indicate 
a readiness to invest additional capital 
in the enterprise. 

e Terms Vary—Because of the compli- 
cated formulas for payment offered by 
the bidders, no clew to which bid may 


a @ Named to Work Out U. S. Rubber Policy 


ment 

d req What the U.S. will do with its 
ch synthetic rubber plants, most of 
asym which are anger “palgtonnane and 


conf™ what its po icy will be toward im- 
henqal porting natural rubber are problems 
be @ which Mala the Netherlands 
n \@ll Indies, and erican rubber mak- 
ers ers will have to cope with soon. 
turb Last week John W. Snyder, Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization & Recon- 
uts version, moved to settle the uncer- 


t cal) tainty. He named William L. Batt, 
said vice-chairman of WPB, to head an 
dg @@] interagency committee on which rep- 
prod] resentatives of the Navy, War, State, 
duff] and Justice departments and the 
keemii] Surplus Property Board will sit. 

e of the committee’s worries 
'- Mi) will be the surplus of rubber fore- 
SOM] scen a few years from now. 


¢ Wi} =©Hevea expert. are already gather- 
r. @} ing in Singapore to survey planta- 
till #3} tions in areas which produced two- 


ng thirds of the world’s 1,300,000 tons 

; to of rubber in peacetime. 

bo Even if they find stocks of rubber 
that were hidden from the Japanese 

dei} invaders, plantations in ae shape, 

isp} and enough skilled workmen, they 

es will hesitate to plunge into complete 


rehabilitation programs so long as 
U.S. policy is undetermined. 

Caught once by war, the U.S. may 
decide to keep synthetic plants in 
operation even though imported nat- 
ural rubber is cheaper. 


William L. Batt 
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be most attractive can be gained from 
the absolute size of the offers. Ameri- 
can Hawaiian S. S. Co., for instance, 
offers half its $8,051,410 bid down, 
the remainder over an eight-year period. 

The offer submitted by Henry F. 
Grady contained a proposal limiting lia- 
bilities of the new owner for income 
and excess-profits taxes which the steam- 
ship line may owe. 


Wage Tax Sticks 


Philadelphia, with backing 
of courts, begins drive to push 
enforcement of its income levy. 
Opposition is losing force. 


Philadelphia has started a vigorous 
drive to wrap up the loose ends of en- 
forcement of its wage and income tax, 
which since 1940 has poured $118,110,- 
0&5 into the city treasury. Apparently 
there are no loopholes in this tax law, 
for the city has successfully defended 
every attack, from taxpayers and em- 
ployers alike, for five years. 
© Reduced in 1943—The salary levy be- 
came effective Jan. 1, 1940, on wages 
earned within the city and on residents 
working outside the city. Originally the 
tax was 14%; in 1943 it was cut to 1%. 

Professional and other workers not on 

a regular payroll make an annual return. 
Employers are required to deduct the 
tax and make quarterly returns. 
e Upheld by High Court—Constitution- 
ality of the tax was tested as far as the 
U.S. Supreme Court, and the city won 
every time. Assaults were made by 
special groups: federal workers, out-of- 
town residents working in the city, and 
finally Philadelphia residents working 
out of town. The Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature, in a hectic session this year, came 
close to abolishing the tax. New Jersey 
threatened retaliatory measures. 

Last January, the city sued seven large 
companies which had plants or offices 
both inside and outside the city, and 
which had refused to collect the tax 
from, or supply the names of, Philadel- 
phia residents working in their suburban 
_ (BW—Jan.13'45,p48). Several 

earings were held and meanwhile four 
ot the companies agreed to comply. 

e Ordered to Comply—Last week, Com- 
mon Pleas Court in Philadelphia di- 
rected the other companies to furnish 
the names and also to make tax returns 
as of July 12. The firms were not com- 
pelled to make the taxes the city 
contended that they should have col- 
lected since 1940. The firms had col- 
lected the tax from employees in their 
Philadelphia branches but had con- 
tended that unions of employees out- 
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side had threatened to strike if the com- 
panies complied. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, with a 

plant at Eddystone, the Westinghouse 
Electric Co. at Lester, and the Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, were the firms 
ordered to comply. Wilson Distilli 
Co. and Rohm & Haas Co., both o 
Bristol, and Sinclair Refining Co., Mar- 
cus Hook, and Sun Oil Co., Chester, 
had voluntarily given up the fight. 
e Agree to Pay—Employees of the Phil- 
adelphia Navy Yard, after calling off a 
protest strike last December, went on 
a two-day holiday Aug. 6 and 7 to spot- 
light their grievances. Over 1,500 re- 
fused to vole They, too, finally agreed 
last week to pay the tax in instalments 
for the delinquent years and in the fu- 
ture, with the reservation that if any 
subsequent decision changes the status, 
the moncy would be returned. 

or several months, city authorities 
had been arresting and fining the dissi- 
dents, and the stnke was partly to a 
test against this. In court, Navy Yard 
workers from New Jersey said that they 
received neo benefits, because they never 
set foot in the city proper, inasmuch as 
they went by ferry from the Jersey side 
directly to the Navy Yard dock, which 


is not on city ground. They lost every 


case. 

e Drive for $2,000,000—Until last year, 
several federal installations refused to 
give their employees’ names or collect 
the tax, but later relented to the extent 
of supplying the names for the city to 
collect. If all delinquencies are paid, an 
additional $2,000,000 is expected. 


What's ina Name? 


BLS hopes new label for 
cost-of-living index will end 
misunderstanding of purposes. 
Little change is likely. 


Secretary of Labor Lewis Schwellen- 
bach has found nothing wrong with the 
cost-of-living index except its name and 
some of the uses to which it has been 
put. This amounts to one more pat on 
the back for the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. BLS, which already had recom- 
mended a change of name, had no re- 
sponsibility for the fact that the Na- 
tional War Labor Board used the index 
as a yardstick for doling out, or limiting, 


Appalled by waste in the lumber 
industry, Polytechnic Institute of 


for sawmills and factories of a method 
to convert sawdust, shavings, and 
chips into hard wallboard. 

e Fast and Inexpensive—Evolved by 
Dr. Donald F. Othmer (right), head 
of the institute’s department of chem- 
ical engineering, and Warren R. 
Smith, research engineer, the process 
is surprisingly simple, quick, and 
cheap. 

Wood waste is mixed with an un- 
disclosed chemical (probably lignin), 
the mixture compressed hydraulically 
for ten minutes at ten tons pressure, 
then emerges as hardboard reputedly 
resistant to rot, termites, moisture, 
swelling, and shrinking. The same 
process is reported as successful with 
bagasse, sugar cane waste. 

S) Extra Profits—From experiments at 
the institute—confined to making 
6-in. tiles—Dr. Othmer estimates that 
a ton of sawdust will yield 2,000 
sq. ft. of board, that equipment costs 
could be so low that most sawmills 
and woodworking plants would be 
able to realize dividends from hither- 
to worthless material. Present man- 
ufacture of hard wallboard involves 


New Wood From Waste 


Brooklyn announces its development - 


reducing whole logs to fibers before 
processing, a method requiring a large 
capital outlay for equipment. 

And possibilities of the sawdust 
mixture for articles of varied shapes 
are catching the eye of manufacturers 
interested im pressing the “dough” - 
into everything from walls and ceil- 
ings for prefabricated homes to pic- 
nic tableware and one-piece dories 
and duck boats, the institute reports. 
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wage increases, under the Little Ste 
formula. 
¢ Descriptive Title—Consumer expengj. 
ture studies may be undertaken, whe, 
and if Congress provides the mone, 
but the controversial old index is a ppar. 
ently here to stay. Only the name ha 
been changed. The new label is “cop. 
sumers’ price index for moderate income 
families in large cities.” 

In declaring the index scientifically 
accurate for what it is designed t 
measure, Schwellenbach said, a little 
naively, perhaps, that “This should end 
the confusion and controversy caused by 
misunderstanding of what the index j; 
designed to measure and by the use of 
the index for purposes for which it js 
not adapted.” 

Technical investigating committee; 
had made almost precisely the same 
statements in 1943 and 1944 (BW- 
Nov.25’44,p116) but labor was unre. 
lenting in its attacks on the index a; 
well as upon the NWLB’s use of it for 
wage regulating purposes. Labor’s real 
quarrel, of course, was with the board. 
@ Little Is Changed—Schwellenbach de. 
fined the index as a means of measuring 
the influence of average retail prices 0; 
selected commodities and services on 
the cost of a fixed standard of living for 
an average family of moderate income 
in large cities. ‘The index, he added, 
should not try to reflect all the other 
factors that also influence family expen. 
ditures as there is no way of determining 
statistically whether changes in total ex- 
penditures are necessary or voluntary. 

As a result of the Schwellenbach in- 

quiry, substantially nothing has been 
changed. If the Little Steel formula 
were still in use, NWLB would have 
undoubtedly continued to use the index, 
although perhaps allowing some adjust- 
ment in the formula. 
e Importance to Labor—Periodic field 
studies of actual expenditures and _pur- 
chases by wage earners were suggested 
by Schwellenbach as a more accurate 
method of determining the way in 
which families are living. A few of 
these have been made in recent years. 
They would not be a substitute for the 
index but perhaps would support labor's 
bargaining position. 

If labor unions go back to_“elevator” 
clauses, which the NWLB had virtually 
prohibited, they will probably still have 
to base them on the BLS index. Some 
of these clauses provided for automatic 
wage rises, or cuts, as the index rose or 
fell a stipulated number of points. Some 
clauses merely provided for a reopening 
of wage negotiations if the index showed 
a material change. 
© Scope Is Limited—Any study the BLS 
may make of consumer expenditures in 
the current fiscal year will be limited, 
unless more money is forthcoming. 
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EN have been making glass for untold centuries 


The chemical which minimizes reflections is ape 


the P 5 ~ a . 

ma plied in a vacuum so perfect that the remaining but even in 1945 they’re still discovering new 
ving molecules of air are powerless to inhibit the coat- improvements—developing new techniques. 

> ing process. Piping and valves—the kind Crane f ne i of el p Aan? 

1 ex- makes—provide the means for achieving this. For instance, in the pair of glasses Patsy Ann is wear- 
y: ing, one lens has been treated to minimize light re- 


a flection by a process perfected during the war to hold 
orn down blinding glare on gun sights and range finders. 
have Thr Mee 3 Thus, once again, the glass industry takes another 
dex, SO 0 cee step ahead . .. the sort of step that has led America to 
just. <a expect the impossible from its glass scientists; glass 
| that won’t break, glass that is flexible, glass that can 
pur- be spun into fibres—a thousand miracles undreamed 
sted " P of a few short years ago. 

rate mi... = S49 In the making of glass as in the making of almost 
ie : ‘ y any product you could mention, valves, fittings and 


field 


R. «ee 4 Fi pipe play an important part at every step in the 

the re oe 4 _ manufacturing process. 

01's ~~ ae Be: In your business too, regardless of what you manu- 
ss Sek: ‘ facture, the importance of that piping in your pro- 

This machine blows more glass bulbs in twe duction bulks large. This is why so many concerns 

ally minutes than a team of old-time glass blow- wmikiot 1 aia ted isle cine 11 

ave ers could bave turned out in 8 hours. It is ook to Crane to supp y Svery ing _ eir pipe ines, 

yme one of many modern developments which They are thus assured of high quality throughour— 

atic increase the availability of glass products simplified ordering—rapid and complete service 

> OF and lower their cost. Crane valves and fit- through Crane’s nation-wide distribution system. 

me tings are commonly used in such processes, Ras : , 

‘ing CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL. 
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945 BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS SERVING ALL INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
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FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
4 INCH BORE TO 120 INCH OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


KAYDON 
Special Radial Ball Bearir 
13.375 x 17.750 «x 2.000 


KAYDON Precision Production Controls 


q g ‘). +, . Nha . 
Miiwre SFrectiston Bearings 


CIENTIFIC precision controls of 

every step in the engineering 
and production of KAYOON bearings as- 
sure uniformly dependable bearing 
performance. KAYDON employs the 
most advanced instruments for pre- 
cision check analyses and physical 
tests of highest grade bearing steel 
for bearing races, balls and rollers. 


KAYDON equipment is organized for 
engineering and production of spe- 
cial bearings to meet specific needs 

. without compromise . . . in any 
size throughout the wide range from 
4” bore up to extremely large, ex- 
tremely precise ball and roller bear- 


ings, as large as 120” outside dia- 
meter . . . made completely within 
KAYBON plants! 


In addition, KAYDON offers complete 
facilities for atmospheric controlled 
heat treating, flame hardening, pre- 
cision heat treating, salt-bath and 
sub-zero conditioning and treatment, 
microscopy, physical testing, and 
metallurgical laboratory services. 


Counsel in confidence with KAYOCN. 
Capacity is available now for pro- 


duction of all types and sizes of 
KAYDON bearings. 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller + Taper Roller 
Ball Radial + Ball Thrust 
Roller Radial - Roller Thrust 


 KAYDONS =. 


MUSKEGON 


e MICHIGAN 


Alcohol’s Trouble: 


Shift from molasses fy 
grain traps the industry under, 
price ceiling, and end of wa 
makes subsidy unworkable. 


One of Washington’s biggest head. 
aches today is alcohol. 

The trouble, both for official Wash. 
ington and for the industry, stems from 
overexpanded capacity to produce. Dy. 
ing the war, the industry got the ny 
materials that it needed because of th 

overnment’s heavy demands for alc. 
ol. But, now that the end of the wy 
has diminished government demand, 
the industry is confronted with a shor. 
age of raw material supplies. 

Both the old-line industrial alcoho 
producers and the whisky distillers ar 


ae 
e Distillers’ Complaint—Whisky distill. 
ers, for example, complain that after 
being excused from the production of 
war alcohol, the Dept. of Agricultur 
will allow them only enough grain tp 
operate six days a month. However, dis 
tillers are talking in terms of the 24. 
hour day which they have been accu: 
tomed to working during the war, in- 
stead of the eight-hour prewar day. 
Actually, the amount of grain whic! 
they are now allotted monthly is rough! 
in line with the amount which the 
somewhat smaller industry consumed in 
an average month in those years when 
it operated only seven or eight month 
out of the year—as-it ordinarily did bc 
fore the war. In some cases the amount 
of grain is actually greater than what 
was used in such an average month. 
e Away From Molasses—The industri: 
alcohol industry’s future is complicated 


by the shift from low-cost molasses to & 


high-cost grain as the principal raw 
material. The shift was occasioned pn: 
marily by the soaring demands for 
alcohol. 

Using grain instead of molasses, the 
industry has increased its costs to the 
point where it could never sell at the 
price ceiling of 48¢ a gallon which OPA 
set on all fermentation alcohol, «- 
gardless of source, were it not for 
subsidy from Defense Supplies Corp 
e DSC’s Method—DSC bought all the 
alcohol at a price sufficient to cover pro 
ducers’ costs and a fair profit. The part 
of the output that was destined for reg- 
ular commercial users was resold at the 
OPA ceiling price. The part that went 
into the government’s rubber program, 
to lend-lease, and to the military was 
sold at a price high enough to offset 
DSC’s losses on the commercial sales. 

Now there are no more lend-lease or 
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The easy way to produce your 


Plant Clearance 


Program — 
Papers 


Get full details in our booklet 
Mimeograph Brand die-impressed 
Stencils for the Production of Plant 


Clearance Program Papers.” 


Here’s a booklet that does two things 

for anyone faced with transfer of ma- 

chinery and equipment to government 
warehouse storage. It describes the routine 
developed by the Defense Plant Corporation 
engineers and approved by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. It tells you exactly how 
Mimeograph* equipment can produce the neces- 
sary paper work, quickly, efficiently, and easily. 
In actual use, the Mimeograph stencil 
duplicating method has proved itself to be 
outstandingly suited to this application. It is 
flexible, registers accurately, reproduces at 


high speed in any wanted quantity. Black on 
white copies are always permanently legible. 
* * * 

If you are looking for-a sound and simple 
method of handling Contract Termination prob- 
lems, our booklet, “The ABC of Contract 
Termination,” will also be extremely helpful. 
It explains complete, practical methods for 
handling all the paper work involved ... illus- 
trates sample forms. 

Mail the coupon below for either or both 
booklets. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*SMIMEOGRAPH. is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off. 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. R-945, 720 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6. 


C] Send me a free copy of the booklet, “Mimeograph Brand dic 
impressed Stencils for the Production of Plant Clearance 
Program Papers.” 


C] Send me a free copy of the booklet, “The ABC of Contract 
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WEBSTER ELECTR 


feletalk 


..- Adds hours to your work week 


Graybar Specialists in 86 major 
cities are qualified to show you 
how Teletalk latercommunication 
can save time and effort, eliminate 
needless “running around,” reduce 
error and delay . . . right in your 
business, whether you operate a 
small office or store or a giant 
industrial plant. 


A quick flip of a Teletalk key sets 
up instant voice-to-voice contact 
with another individual or depart- 
ment—or several at once for a 
quick “talkie” conference—with 
no one leaving his desk. You can 
give or get information or instruc- 
tions quickly, accurately, without 
dictation or waste motion. 

Let a trained Graybar Specialist 
appraise your specific needs, and 
suggest the Teletalk installation 
best and most economical for you. 
Look up the nearest Graybar 
house in your classified telephone 
directory, and learn now about 
Teletalk’s many time-and-money- 
savi._ benefits. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Two months age the crop pros- 

pects indicated that farmers would be 
unable to increase next year’s pro- 
duction of meats, milk, and eggs. 
Now, because of sensationally im- 
proved crop weather, the question is 
whether ae of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson wants an in- 
crease next year. Probable prices and 
the willingness of government to sup- 
port markets will be a big factor in 
Anderson’s decision. 
e Into the Bumper-Class—The Sep- 
tember crop estimates put practic- 
ally all the food and feed crops in 
the bumper class. A boost of 225,- 
000,000 bu. raises corn prospects to 
a total of 3,069,055,000 bu. against 
the 2,685,328,000 bu. estimated in 
July. Last year’s corm crop was a 
record one, producing 3,228,361,- 
000 bu. 

With a banner crop of oats and 
crops of other feed, the t. 
of Agriculture points out that the 
supply of feed re per animal unit 
for the 1945-46 season now promises 


U. S. Food Crops Show Sensational Gain 


Actual -~————_I ndicated 

Crop 1944 July 1, 1945 Sept. 1, 1945 
Ce ad fis can dc ewan ates Fe 3,228,361 2,685,328 3,069,055 
NS Es iss. 6 6 ack cen Ree 1,078,647 1,128,690 1,152,270 
0 ER on ea Ee 1,166,392 1,418,993 1,575,356 
SS Cosi cect boacbuvet sees 284,426 255,671 277,697 
ME MC Cid dens ccscadechbvouse yen 25,872 27,327 27,883 
RS Pen yrs creer 23,527 32,728 35,345 
Ne rs a a 70,237 74,784 71,840 
NE WBS 6 ooops levdbdsaucsuns PO 116,345 
MDGs sw vgrathcneddae tes 97,980 101,156 104,393 
Beans, dry edible, 100-Ib. bags....... 16,128 15,052 15,370 
NE NR C65. 5 4. fed enemplasied nia ee A 2 202,589 
PS OR 5s SS. eae spe wend ets pnt | pean een) SoD RS 2,263,360 
NOMS 9 oa CeeN ee eaeiwse 379,436 408,034 432,895 
SM MBE so on en Cw Rnbognn 1,950,213 1,890,328 1,999,328 
go ye eee ee 6,148 6,840 6,976 
| eer 6,753 8,919 9,403 


— 


to be the largest in 25 years of goy- 
ermment record. 

The department adds that the corn 
crop may exceed the September forc- 
cast if killing frost holds off, but 
that an early frost would reduce the 
current estimate. In the latter case, 
also, a large proportion of the har- 
vested corn would be soft. 
¢ Food Grain Record—Food grain 
production now surpasses the ton- 
nage produced in any other year by 
more than 2,000,000 tons. Even rice 
is a record crop despite heavy loss 
from the Texas Ber oe! and spring 
wheat production is the largest since 
1928. 

The department summarizes: The 
volume of the 1945 harvest (all crops) 
indicated on Sept. 1 would equal the 
total production of each of the two 
outstanding years, 1942 and 1944, 
and would be 8% above 1943, 11% 
over production in any other year, 
and 24% above the 1923-32 “pre- 
drought” average. 

Here are the prospects: 


Production (in Thousands) 


military requirements, and commercial 
ee gus increased. Under that cir- 
cumstance, the subsidy plan becomes 
unworkable. But the 48¢ price ceiling 
still remains, while the industry pro- 
tests that if molasses is not made avail- 


able to it, the price will have to rise at , 


least to 75¢ or 80¢ a gallon to cover 
the higher production costs resulting 
from the use of grain. 

e Two-Price System?—One solution to 
the problem is to inaugurate an out- 
right two-price system. Under this plan, 
such molasses as is available would be 
channeled by a continuance of WPB 
controls into the production of alcohol 
for normal commercial uses; this alco- 
hol would then be sold at the present 


26 


OPA ceiling or somewhere thereabouts. 

This would confine procurement of 
alcohol for synthetic rubber to the grain 
alcohol plants—and at a considerably 
higher price, but not so high as when 
rubber and munitions programs also 
had charged against them the cost of 
grain alcohol that went into commer- 
cial uses, now td be served wholly by 
molasses. 

Meanwhile the grain alcohol pinch is 
being rapidly relieved as greater sup 
plies of lower cost butadiene become 
available from the petroleum industry. 
Slow to get rolling, the petroleum pro- 
gram is at last beginning to yield big 
production figures. As a consequence 
this week, the Reconstruction Finance 
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Teletalk 
speeds pay-account handling 


At this U. S$. Naval 
Training Station 


\ 


WEBSTER reas 
Teletalk master station in Disbursing Unit |, U. S. Naval Training Station, i lel let Ik 
Newport, R1., and Lt. (ig) Martha M. Hosinski, Wave disbursing officer, a 
and Williom L. Donaldson, Storekeeper Ic, of the disbursing office. 
Two 12-station Teletalk Systems speed operations at the ... Adds hours to your work week 
U.S. Naval Training Station, Newport, R. I. One is in the 
Commanding Officer’s office; the other, one station of 
which is shown above, is in Disbursing Unit I. 
These systems have been in constant use since shortly after 
Pearl Harbor. They have saved hours of Navy time by 
providing instant two-way communication with major 
divisions or departments. 
The same Teletalk efficiency, widely used by the Navy and 
other armed services in wartime, is an economically sound 
peacetime investment for you. 
Offices and plants save. run-around time, save effort, save 
money, with the clear, instant intercommunication Tele- 
talk Systems provide. Teletalk equipment is made in many 
styles to provide wide flexibility. Additional equipment can = Mlectronts ne 
Oe =sCKEEP ON Saroe “Tsy 
talk 


WOSTER BecIme ———_~] 
be added, as needs require, to any present Teletalk System. 
cases nnd 


Ask your local Teletalk distributor to analyze your require- BUYING BONDS inatitations ng! tHem, brain 
ments and recommend the Teletalk System you need. Look comsnans a > 

e e . ‘ - ‘ ° -ACENS: under . S. Patents 
him up in your classified telephone directory ; or if he is not Western Electric Company, In- 


ELE 

a7 WRAYBAR ELECTR: 

° P m corporated, and American Tele- treet Phone: 
listed, write us direct. phone and Telegraph Company Pittsburgh, Pens, 


WEBSTERM ELECTRIC 


Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. ¢ Established 1909 * Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), W.Y. Cable Address “ARLAB” New York City 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


Corp. shut down the $25,000,000 grain 
aediel plant in Louisville, which y, 
operated by the Carbide & Carbo, 
Chemicals Corp. 

e Government Capacity—Howevc:, th. 
pressure for continuing the operation of 
four government-owned grain alcoho 
plants in the Midwest to supply syp. 
thetic rubber needs is being applicd }y 
George Johnson, president of the [arp 
Crops Processing Corp., which opcrates 
the plant at Omaha. 

Johnson confirmed reports that 
whisky distilling interests had sought to 
purchase the corporation’s stock (/\V_ 
Jul.7’45,p16) as well as to buy alcoho! 
produced at Omaha, but stated that 


the offer had been rejected by the board f Kansas C 
of directors. in th 
; testimon' 
& . h 
FPC s Big Bite wie ® 
TEAMWORK PAYS Investigation of natural “Tre 
es 


gas industry is so broad that 


One of the peculiar things about money is that it can never commission may find itself with I to cond 
be paid—to anybody—until it is earned. more than it can chew. re ‘ 


Management earns money by doing a good managing 


’ ~ > pr The Federal Power Commission bit an the 
job—by operating plants that make things people are willing into what it thought was a nice, tender 
to buy for a little more than those things cost to produce. emaninn ~ spring — it an- 9% Basil M 
é ks nounced plans for an over-all investiga- Ts 0 
Invested capital earns money by furnishing the finances for tion of the natural gas industry, but it ion an 
industry’s operations. looks as though it has its teeth in a live, J one 
, , . kicking steer. Up t 
Raker coran meuey OF See peeve Work —by colling ° Full’ House Expected—What started crititen 
; skill and time and energy to industry. out to be just another investigation of diction, 
ay : , this industry (it already feels right at & all its fi 
AR Shove <p oe fear? OY producing more— home in a goldfish bowl) now veal to J gress 
to give better value to the customer who pays out money involve the oil industry, the coal indus- J should 
: try, the railroads, the U. S. Navy, & duction 
for the products of industry. United Mine Workers, the Petroleum §& it will 
The interests of labor, management and finance are best Administration for War, the Securities is 
served when all three work as a team, for a common goal. & Exchange Commission, the Justice fesring 
: i ‘ Dept., the Interior Dept., the Federal J schedu 
That kind of teamwork will do more for America than all Trade Commission, and the govern- j Then 1 
the laws that can be enacted, or all regulations that govern- ments of a dozen gas-producing and gas- J consun 
} , consuming states. other 1 
5 ment can devise. First hearings, postponed since last Foll 
May to give interested parties time to J be he 
prepare their cases (BW—May5’45,p46), [§ commi 
. i will begin in Kansas City, Sept. 18. § all inf 
/ FPC expects a record tumout, includ- § to th 
ing a host of “interested observers,” —% (Whe 
i taking notes for their home offices. @ Interst 
4 FPC considers this initial hearing so @ Comn 
: | important that all its members will at- Congr 
i} tend the opening sessions. sion’s 
. e Broad in Scope—The inquiry will — 
cover five major oper (1) —. . 7 
ff ral gas reserves do we have? (2) What sas C) 
THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY sg -re Seduction? (3) How is c= 1 Ocul 
Brings to Industry and Business being used? (4) What are the mt q.. 
. ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE roblems? And (5) what technologica ela 
; 26 Gears CO CORAITINS RARACEEENT gn inaich has been made which eld thi 
: GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BUILDING reveal advantages of using one [.cl whi 
; 4 over another? Poe, 
{ | GECASO 7 voor The scope of the inquiry is so broad gas d 
: City National Bank Bidg., 208 S. La Salle St. Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave. 
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at it is certain to involve several other | 
‘ndustries, notably oil. FPC has de- 
nied that it has any intention of going 
into questions of oil production or end- 
yse, but high officials nanens the in- 
vestigation say privately that they can’t 
help getting into oil. More than half 
of the companies which produce natural 
also produce oil; the two industries 
produce in the same fields and sell in 
the same markets, and it would be virtu- 
ally impossible to investigate one with- 
out dragging in the other. 
e Subject to Call—The oil industry is 
not asleep. The Petroleum Industry 
War Council and the American Petro- 
leum Institute will have observers at 
Kansas City, but they intend to take no 
part in the hearings unless called on for 
testimony. They have been told by 
the that they are subject to call 
under several of ‘fo 


uiry. 

FPC as been criticized for Cage 
i a sweeping investigation. The 
eemcniasion asked Co aie funds 
to conduct the probe and when turned 
down chose to go ahead on its own 
hook. Some officials apparently think 
now that they may have bitten off more 
than they can chew. 

Reports persist that FPC Chairman 
Basil 7 nly, a veteran of more than 30 

ublic service, is ready to re- 
lo yas that the gas investigation is 
one of the reasons. 
Up to To avoid further 
criticism that it is overreaching its juris- 
diction, the commission plans to submit 
all its findings to Congress, and let Con- 
gress be the judge as to whether FPC 
should have control over gas and oil pro- 
duction and their end-uses. How long 
it will be before the report to Con- 
is anybody’s guess. The regional 
i in gas-producing states are 
sched to be concluded by Jan. 1. 
Then the commission will go into the 
consuming states, which require an- 
other three or four months. 

Following that, national hearings will 
be held in Washington. Then the 
commission will compile and analyze 
all information obtained for submission 
to the Senate Interstate Commerce 
(Wheeler) Committee, and the House 
Interstate & Foreign Commerce (Lea) 
Committee. It is a guess that 
Congress will not receive the commis- 
sion’s report until late next year or 
early in 1947. 

e Power the Kan- 
sas City hearings open, here is what is 
to happen: 

(1) The gas industry will have an 
tlaborate presentation, covering every- 


7 topics listed for 


ier from production to end-uses, 
which has been by E. Holley 
Poe, former chief of the PAW natural 


gas division, who has been retained by 
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¢ Extremely Porous-  / 
_ Granular Aluminas / 
“a activated aluminas / 
Fseriesand = / 
tabular aluminas / 


Tailor-Made Alumina Balls 9} a i 
activated aluminas—H series * 
and tabular aluminas 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS (F SERIES) . . . These aluminas pro- 
duced from crystalline aluminum trihydrate are catalytically active. 
Hard granules are available in graded mesh sizes up to one inch. 
Various grades are distinguished by surface area, porosity and 
soda contents as low as .1%. 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS (H SERIES) . . . These aluminas are 
largely amorphous. They have high surface area and sorptive 
capacity, high resistance to heat and live steam. Experimental lots 
are now available in minus-20 mesh particles or as spherical balls 
Yy" to 4" in diameter. 


TABULAR ALUMINAS (T SERIES) . . . These aluminas are a form , 
of corundum, having high strength and resistance to abrasion. 

They are unaffected by high temperatures. They are available in 

graded mesh granules up to 1” and as spherical balls 34” to 1” in 

diameter. Balled forms have porosity of either less than 10% or 

approximately 30%. Granular forms may have porosities of ap- 

proximately 40%, 


OTHER ALUMINAS ... Hydrated Aluminas, C-700 Series, have 
particles less than .5 micron. They become active after being 
heated to approximately 300° C. Monohydrated Aluminas, D Series, 
have particles approximately one micron in diameter. They are 
substantially inactive catalytically but have considerable porosity. 

Select the type most likely suitable for your use and we'll send 
you samples for trial. Write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA (Sales Agent for ALuminum OrE Company), 1935 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: COMMODITY PRICES 


Deore Bureoy of Labor Stotistics. 
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The steadiness of commodity prices in the four weeks since the war's end is 
significant as an indicator of the balancing of inflationary and deflation pres- 
sures. A decline in quotations on steers is the single cause behind the move in 
farm prices; flaxseed and barley have gone up a bit but most other prices have 
not changed. Rosin is the factor in the industrial price rise, steel scrap, non- 
ferrous metals, print cloth, and rubber quotations being unchanged. Indeed, 
ceilings will prevent any substantial upward move in prices, so the firm levels 
in commodities may be judged to bespeak a strong business undertone. 


the gas people to handle the case. Poe 
will claim that the FPC has no power 
to regulate production or end-use, and 
that such matters should be left to the 
judgment of Congress. He will urge that 
the gas industry be allowed to operate 
on its own for a while, since all major 
pipeline companies have been operat- 
ing under trying wartime conditions, 
with the War Production Board vir- 
tually dictating their activities. 

For example, Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co., a major natural gas producer, 
assigned to eastward transportation lines 
more than 55,000,000,000 cu. ft. of 
gas during war years to serve war indus- 
tries and domestic consumers who were 
without adequate supplies when the 
Appalachian field was unable to ~ 
duce enough to meet requirements. Poe 
says that Panhandle could readily have 
sold the gas for midwest industrial uses 
at a much greater profit. 

(2) The oil industry, if asked to tes- 
tify, will contend that production of oil 
and natural gas is an inseparable opera- 
tion, and that end-uses are so closely 
related that the commission could not 
1egulate gas without applying the same 
regulation to oil. 

(3) The coal industry will contend 
that gas should not be permitted to en- 
ter regions where coal is produced and 
used as fuel, because coal should have 
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the local market. However, the com- 
mission feels, one investigating official 
said, that coal will decline in utility 
and price as new scientific industrial and 
domestic uses for other fuels are devel- 
oped, + goes of whether gas goes 
into coal regions. The commission 
apparently is not going to pay much 
attention to the coal people. 

(4) The railroads, siding with the 
coal industry, will argue that much of 
their freight revenue is derived from 
transportation of coal, and that they 
would be dealt a serious blow if gas and 
oil continue to go into areas where 
major fuel demands have been or may 
be supplied by coal. 

(5) United Mine Workers will 
urge that utilization of coal be con- 
tinued in all possible areas, in order to 
k Tk at ves . 

. TO will not appear 
formally, but A soem than 90% o Pie 
fleet is now powered by diesel oil, and a 
high-type diesel oil can be made from 
natural gas. The Navy wants fo be sure 
there is plenty of natural gas for the 
fleet, for many years to come. Man 

erchant ships also are Pree eibeme | 

(7) U. S. agencies, including 
the Interior Dept. (through the Bu- 
reau of Mines and PAW), the Justice 
Dept. (because of its investigations of 
natural gas practices), the Federal Trade 


Commission (which has conducted com. 
prehensive natural Bs investigations), 
the Securities & Exchange Commis: ion 
(which has been looking into varius 
phases of the gas picture for more tl.an 
ten years), and other federal units which 
have delved into the gas situation, il] 
be called upon to furnish all informa. 
tion they now have available. 

(8) A number of state governments 
are involved. Texas is expected to make 
a strong case to keep gas moving into 
interstate markets. Louisiana will ar. 
gue, on the other hand, that gas should 
be kept within the states where it is 
produced, for use of citizens of those 
states. The position of other states is 
undetermined, but FPC has received 
letters from a dozen or more which 
want to appear to argue the question 
whether control of gas is a state or 
federal right. 


Western Oil 


Discovery of new reserves 
in Rocky Mountains brings plea 
for modification of federal rules 
governing public land leases. 


Discovery of new oil reserves in the 

Rocky Mountains and particularly in 
Colorado and Wyoming has resulted in 
demands by oil men for modification 
of the national leasing policy. 
e Brake on Production—Oil and other 
nonmetallic minerals on the public do- 
main have, since 1920, been subject 
only to lease, and the oil men charge 
this policy was deliberately manipu- 
lated, up to Pearl Harbor, to hold back 
Rocky Mountain oil production. 

The O’Mahoney act of 1942 provided 
a flat royalty of 12.5% for the govern- 
ment on any discoveries on the public 
domain made during the emergency; 
the standard royalty had been 12.5% 
to 32%, dependent on volume of oil, 
the maximum being reduced to 25% 
early in 1945. , 

e Would Broaden Leases—There is no 
doubt the flat rate, together with the de- 
mand for oil, played a big part in the 
Rocky Mountain development; but the 
oil men say uncertainty and slowness 
of rulings by the Interior Dept. still 
handicap discovery and development. 

Hearings have just been held through- 
out the Rockies by a Senate Public 
Lands Committee subcommittee on a 
new bill by Senators O’Mahoney and 
Hatch which would simplify adminis- 
tration, raise the acreage limits that 
could be leased to any one operator in 
any one field or state, provide a mini- 
mum advance royalty of $1 an acre a 


year, and provide that new discovery 
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A little over a year ago we told you how a secret 
device had helped win a great battle. The,device 
came back from the wars, was sealed in a box, 
and placed in the vaults at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 


We couldn’t tell you the full story then for 
security reasons, but now we can open the box 
and let you know what was inside. It was a 
magnetron, a kind of electronic tube, installed 
and operated in Radar equipment on the famous 
U. S. S. Boise. 


The Radar was used in night action off Savo 
Island in the Solomon Island group on October 
11-12, 1942. During the engagement, six Japa- 
nese warships were sent to the bottom. 


IT HELPED SINK SIX JAPANESE WARSHIPS 


Long before Pearl Harbor the Government 
asked Bell Telephone Laboratories to put its 
wide experience and knowledge of electronics to 
work in perfecting Radar as a military instru- 
ment. Through Western Electric Company, its 
manufacturing branch, the Bell System be- 
came the largest source of Radar for our 
fighting forces. 


This is not surprising for Radar development 
and production stem from the same roots that 
produced and continue to nourish this coun- 
try’s telephone system. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (a) 


a 


OUT OUR WAY 


WELL, WE CAN'T WANTS ’EM TO 
OFFER ’EM MORE } ROB OTHER SHOPS 
,OR PIC- ¢ IN ANICE WAY/ 
NICS EVERY Day, \ THEY COULD SAY 
WANTED"! DO I OR TH’ PRETTIEST } WE USE SPEEDI- 
HAVE TO GET A GIRLS WORK | 
NEW EMPLOYMENT HERE, OR-- 
STAFF? 


ALL ALIKE! NO 
ORIGINALITY’ NO 
INDUCEMENTS/ 
JUST "MACHINIST 


SS Wy 
\\\ 
MM 


NINE; QD MAG 
WY 


SpeeEpt-Dri, the white, oil-hungry, granular absorbent, is a safe bet 
for safe footing. Just spread this magic carpet around over greasy, 
oily surfaces ... and you're “in good standing” again . . . because 
Speepi-Dri is the sworn enemy of slick, dangerous floors. 


Sprepi-Dri is a great booster of production, too. You don’t have 
te shut down while Sprepi-Dri is cleaning your floors. It works . . . 
while you work in safety! No trained personnel is required for its 
use ... no complicated, expensive machinery. 


With Speepi-Dri on the floors, the danger of “flash-fires” is 
eliminated . . . because Speepi-Dri will not readily burn, even when 
oil-soaked. That’s why leading insurance companies wholeheartedly 
endorse Sprepi-Dri! 


Attach your card to this advertisement and mail today for full 
details, and a generous sample of Sprerpi-Drt. 


SUPPLIERS: East—Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South— Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coost— Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


FUT DRI 


ol AND GREASE ABSORBENT 


— 


in an old field would give the wiiok 
field the status of a new discovery. (jj 
men further want it amended to ro. 
vide a flat royalty of 12.5%, in ine 
with state policies. 

Fields nding—As to discoveries 
that of Rangely, Folo, in the north. 
western part of the state, is considered 
solid and growing, with the limits of 
the field extended almost weekly by ; 
new well. The major oil companies are 
feverishly drilling, and Rangely and 
nearby Craig, terminus of the Denver 
& Salt Lake R. R., are genuine oil-boom 
towns. One estimate is that—provided 
the field~holds up—800 wells-will be 
drilled. 

A 10-in. pipeline is being laid from 
the field to Wamsutter, yo., 150 
miles distant, by Utah Oil & Refining 
Co., a subsidiary of Standard Oil of In- 
diana. -It will cost $1,250,000 and will 
connect with present pipelines. The 
field is at 6,200 ft. and the bottoms of 
the wells are just at sea level. Nearby 
Wilson Creek is at 10,000 ft. 
@ Drill in Wyoming—Exploratory drill- 
ing is also going on all over central 

oming and eastern Colorado. Colo- 
rado, so far as major oil production is 
concerned, has been “always a brides- 
maid, never a bride.” 

A field was discovered at Florence in 
1862. Since then there has been recur- 
rent excitement, but always recurrent 
disappointment. Now the state hopes 
at last it has a real major field. 


LION’S SHARE 


Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia, 
has twice offered the riches of his 
country to Americans. 

Abandoned in the mid-thirties by the 
League of Nations, Selassie tried to bar- 
gain the mineral wealth of Ethiopia for 
arms—but the U. S. State Dept. inter- 
vened as Mussolini’s armies were set to 
invade the country. 

Today, returned td power by Allied 
arms_and braced by advisory staffs and 
economic and financial aid from the 
U. S. and Britain, Selassie has granted 
the Sinclair Oil Corp. a concession to 
develop oil resources with the’ proviso 
that a part of the profits be spent on 
bettering the lot of the subjects of the 
Lion of Judah. 

Sinclair receives all rights to explore, 
extract, and sell any oil found in the 
350,000-sq. mi. country. The govern- 
ment receives a royalty, the rate of 
which is to rise after five years. Sinclair 
agrees to train groups of Ethiopians in 
the U. S., and to build schools and 
hospitals out of part of the profits. 

The agreement also provides for the 
building of a refinery in Ethiopia, if and 
when internal -consumption warrants 
such an investment. 
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astal Drilling 


Magnolia Oil Co. leases 
025 acres extending 30 mi. 
Gulf of Mexico; deal will 
suthority of 1938 law. 


provements in artillery over the 

may indirectly net millions in rev- 

to the State of Louisiana. 

e state has leased to the Magnolia 

eum Co. 129,025 acres of land 

jing 30 mi. in shallow water from 
lf of Mexico boundary. Claim to 
nd rests on an untested 1938 law 

) asserts that the state may exert 
ive authority” for the 30-mi. 

of modern cannon. 

re Gets $660,597— A tradition dat- 

the limit of national authority. 
ers guess that that was designed to 

d beyond the range of the cannon 

nemy ships. Norway and Sweden 
four miles, France and Spain six. 

real measure of authority is what 

nations will accept. The U. S. gov- 

ent may conceivably express an in- 

in the Louisiana claim, since it 

d be called. upon to defend it if it 
violated by-another nation. 

§ the strip along Lovisiana’s boun- 
are 650,000 acres which geologists 
¢e may contain a bonanza of un- 
ed oil. For the Magnolia lease the 

receives $660,597 in cash, plus 
half of that sum annually in rent 
one year and until drilling starts, 
a % straight royalty and a %s over- 


g ty. ? 3 
her States Watching— Oil men are 
interested because, if the deal 
s, it may be the key to opening 
bration of millions of new acres of 
and. Other states having coastal 
which might contain oil are watch- 
0 see what happens in Louisiana. 
omia, for example, is trying to 
phten out drilling on its tidelands 
— Dec.2’44,p32). 
pdera ent once put its own 
on the -tidelands, only to be 
bed off by congressional committee 
oval of a resolution giving states 
amounts to a quit claim on their 
erged lands. The question now is 
far this quit claim extends. , 
ily Three Bidders— Magnolia’s con- 
ce that there will be no trouble was 
onstrated when the company offered 
its lease a figure more than five 
s the bids of Superior Oil Co. and 
Oil Co., the only other firms par- 
ating. 
irthermore, the company itself con- 
ed much of the geophysical ex- 
tion over the submerged area. 
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For the first time in twenty-five years 
department heads of the Finchbuhl 
Corporation sat down to an amicable 
monthly meeting. All reports were in 
on time...in simple readable form... 
with all the pertinent facts .. . it was 
the Fifth of the month. 

Just three months previous to this 
momentous meeting, McBee had made 
a survey of the company’s management 
reports . . . discussed his particular 
problem with each department head... 
eliminated obsolete and unnecessary 
reports ... Keysort was introduced as 


Another Race Conference 


the-original media... Unit analysis 
played its part giving understandable, 
quickly usable, year to year and month 
fo month comparisons. 

Indeed it was a peace conference 
and many similar ones will follow in 
the months ahead. 

McBee methods and procedures are 
custom designed to fit your needs, 
simple and easy to use. To get the 
benefit of McBee’s 40 years’ experience 
in collecting and presenting business 
facts faster, accurately, inexpensively 


... call any office—to-day! 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y... Offices in principal cities 


> Ny de 
ee ee we 


; 
: 


ent, ot RB 


In plants where pas done 
fast, you'll find PI Sol aaaae 
equipment on the job . . . serving 
more workers better inside the 

mt: 

Let PIX engineers help you with 
their wide experience in solving 
mass feeding problems quickly 
and economically, regardless of 
the amount you want to invest. 

Send for PC6 on Cafe- 
terias, CW6 on Portable Food 
Bars, or SB6 on Rolling Snack 
Bars. 

ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
2159 Pershing Read, Chicago 9 


Nisei Face East 
Hostility on West Coast 


turns many Japanese-Americans, 
now footloose, away from their 


former homes to start new life. 


They knew it was coming. Yet when 
the Army’s proclamation went up on the 
bulletin boards last week, anxious Japa- 
nese and Japanese-Americans pressed 
close to read it. 

“All individual exclusion orders . . . 
are rescinded.” 

e End or Beginning?—To the 53,000 
people still in government relocation 
centers (BW —Jul.18’42,p19), that was 
the end of the global war. But was it the 
beginning of another war, a “gre 
guerrilla- campaign in which the 
Larrea birth might prove their 


. vulnerable spot? 


All these people, save those who have 

proclaimed their loyalty to the em- 
peror and are held for repatriation or 
expatriation by the Dept. of Justice, 
were free now to return to the Pacific 
Coast. Travel elsewhere in the conti- 
nental United States had not been pro- 
hibited. 
e Citizens Organize—The 462 who left 
Hood River, Ore., in 1942 for the pro- 
tection of the relocation centers were 
free to go back—if they were willing to 
risk it. At Hood River a “citizens’ com- 
mittee” has been incorporated withthe 
avowed purpose of preserving, encour- 
aging, and perpetuating “American- 
ism , 


It was at Hood River that an Amerti- 
can Legion post attracted national at- 
tention by removing from the town’s 
memorial roll the names of 16 fighting 
sons who happened to be of Japanese 
extracti 


on. 

A less subtle welcome awaits the 

Nisei (pronounced nee-say) who left 
Gresham, Ore., a few miles down the 
Columbia River from Hood River. At 
Gresham has risen an incorporated so- 
ciety which frankly calls itself the Japa- 
nese Exclusion League. 
e Persuasive Reasons—Hood River and 
Gresham and the Remember Pearl 
Harbor in Seattle (BW—Oct.28 
’44,p32) are isolated examples of West 
Coast sentiment toward the Nisei 
(American citizens of Japanese ancestry), 
Issei (alien Japanese), and Kibei (Ameri- 
can-born Japanese who have received 
either all or a part of their education 
in Japan). 

But these evidences of hostility, to- 

with about 40 reported manifes- 
tations of vigilantism, constitute persua- 
sive reasons for the 113,000 who lived 
on the Coast at the outbreak of the war 
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to seek a healthier climate in y. hic), 
establish themselves now. 

© Half Won't Retun—The W :; p. 
cation Authority, which has maintain, 
a sort of protective custody over th, 
doubts if more than half of tiie |); 
000 evacuees will return now to 4 
Coast. 

At the last national checkup, bef 
the Army retired from the sccne | 
week, WRA found that 9,150 had » 
to Illinois (the bulk to Chicago), 3, 
to Colorado, 3,005 to Ohio, 2,714 , 
Utah, 2,123 to Michigan, 1,85) | 
Minnesota, 1,755 to Idaho, 1.515 
New York—greater concentrations 
persons of Japanese extraction th 
these states had ever known. 

e Figures Outdated—These figures, 

though ag illustrate a major trey 
away from the inhospitable area, lag 
behind the actual movement, for th 
show that only 3,256 have returned 
California, whereas the up-to-date to 
is closer to 15,000. 

California had a 1940 population g 
93,717 persons of Japanese ancesty 
74% of all in the U.S. Washingto 
(state), which had 14,565 in 1940, h 
about ],500 now. Oregon probably hi 


A common experience of returnin 
Nisei is that of Takeo Miyama (arrow) 
AFL. mechanics in San Francisco 
municipal garage refused to work witli 
him, argued that veterans should ill 
city jobs. Mayor Roger Lapham 
plea for Miyama was bolstered by #) 
veteran (above) who told of hero 
deeds of foxhole Nisei. The upshot 
The mayor talked the mechanics 
and Miyama—into staying on the job: 
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‘| Who the heck knows me... — 


way up here in Owassatowahie? ... Boy, 

is that a wonderful sensation? Just as if 

you were Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle, 

in Seattle! Particularly if you lug a 

_ sample case of something to sell! . . . 

y _ When you find the old familiar package 

_ face to face on a strange shelf—and 

__ salespeople who never knew a PM have 

Bog kind word for it! Or a chain manager 
admits “It’s going okay here!” 

_ Alot of products that were once old 

_ standbys have been short and shy these 

aa last three years. A lot of once good 

_ dealers have done very well without 

* them! When GI orders are filled, can 

" yougo back to the GP (General Public)? 

_ Switch from the QM to stock clerks and 

_ -salespeople ... without the stony stare? 


Re-se1t them with a smile in the 
Metropolitan Group Sunday comics 


sections that everybody sees, from Sears 
to soda jerkers, high execs to hatcheck 
girls. Say hello to 15,000,000 families— 
and at the same time, to the folks who 
sell and serve them! In hundreds of 
major markets, at once—you name it, 
and we have it! Get that Sunday comics 
habit—75% of adult Sunday paper 
readers, plus 98% of the kids—holding 
up the banner for you NOW! So you'll 
have a market that says “Welcome, 
stranger,” and not “nothing today,” 
when you start back to selling!... 
Metropolitan Group Sunday comics are 
low cost group insurance for customer 
re-conversion, in quantity, and quick! 
. ..Call the nearest MG office—soon... 


The first national newspaper network . . . Metropolitan Group 


Detroit News ¢ New York News «+ Philadelphia Inquirer «+ Pittsburgh Press ¢ St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Washington Star * Des Moines Register * Milwaukee Journal « Minneapolis Tribune e« St. Paul Pioneer Press 
ALTERNATES: Boston Herald « Detroit Free Press» New York Herald Tribune « St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Washington Post * oprionaL apprrions: Atlanta Journal « Buffalo Courier-Express « Cincinnati Enquirer 
Columbus Dispatch « Dallas News « Houston Chronicle * Indianapolis Star « New Orleans Times-Picayune-States 
OmahaWorld-Herald + ProvidenceJournal « ‘Rochester t&Chronicle « San Antonio Express 
Springfield Union & RepublicaneSyracuse Post-StandardemeTRo PaciFic: Fresno Bees Long Beach Press-Telegram 
Los Angeles Times + Oakland Tribune « Oregon Journal + Phoenix Arizona Republic « Sacramento Bee 
San Diego Union « San Francisco Chronicle « Seattle Times * Spokane Spokesman-Review « Tacoma News Tribune 


| E.42dSt., NewYork 17°TribuneTower, Chicago 11 + New Center Bldg., Detroit 2+ 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco4 


/ \ Comics Section Advertising in: Baltimore Sun + BostonGlobe + Chicago Tribune Cleveland Plain Dealer 
YY 


BE I IIE emg Ri en alll 


"The Sales Department is 


having 


In an office during the war, 
the Sales Department became a 
drafting room or served — 
emergency purpose. Now, with re- 
conversion in air, osleemen are 
beginning to think they have a 
future. So, many an office manager 
is now wrestling yer agg peed of 
restoring pre-war order. If you're 
ie that beat, signal the pilot known as 
ART METAL'S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.” 
He’s your boy, this “Doctor of 
Offices”, for he has up his sleeve the 


answer to many problems like yours. 
He helped untangle overcrowded 


its face lifted” 


offices in wartime, and he'll help you 
sail smoothly through reconversion. 
Send for him. His services are free. 
He'll have good suggestions, even 
though he may not yet have all the 
equipment you'll need. Ask him, too, 
for his practical book, “Office Plan- 
ning”. Simply call your local Art 
Metal branch, or write Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N, Y. 
If your Personnel Manager would 
like a copy of our new book on per- 
sonnel records or your Sales Manager 
a copy of “Command Post for Sales 
Managers”, simply write us. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 


#oa subsidiary compony 


Art Metal 


Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A, 


fewer than 1,000 of its prewar Pop 
tion of 4,071. 

e Tragic Chapter—Wartime ¢x¢ly, 
from the Coast was a tragic chiapte; 
the lives of loyal American citizen; 
Japanese parentage, though prob, 
less tragic than if they had bec exp 
to the hostility which blazed jp 
Pacific states. 

The Nisei were uprooted indiscr 
nately with the Issei and Kibci, 
were given time to sell or lcase jj 
homes, farms, and business p pert 
But the cards were stacked gj; 
them; their homes and _ businesses | 
came distress properties and ry 
brought anything close to top \alue. 
e Temporary Shelter—While the \\j 
was building the ten relocation cent 
in the West, the evacuees were may 
to await transferral, in temporary ¢ 
ters at 15 assembly centers, in si 
places as California's Santa Anita , 
Tanforan racetracks. 

Largest of the relocation centers js 
Tule Lake, Calif., which at its peak he 


18,762 evacuees. It is the most pull 


cized because it is also a segregati 
center for trouble-makers from all 
other camps. 
e Centers Listed—Others with thy 
maximum populations are: 
Colorado River, Parker, Ariz...... 
Gila River, Sacaton, Ariz......... 
Heart Mountain, Cody, Wyo..... 
NR “RUMI cs os <Gdacececs 
Minidoka, Hunt, Idaho.......... 
Jerome, Dermott, Ark........... 
Rohwer, McGeehee, Ark......... 
Central Utah, Delta, Utah....... } 
Granada, Lamar, Col............ 72 

The Jerome Center was closed 
mid-1944. The others, with the excq 
tion of Tule Lake, will be closed by De 
15, according to WRA’s present pli 
for going out of business. 

Tule Lake probably will survive { 
a time as a detention center until ti 
Dept. of Justice is able to deport t 
Jepanese loyalists (they are fewer the 
10,000 and include about 5,000 Ame: 
can citizens). 
¢ Voluntary at First—-One of | 
WRA’s toughest jobs has been convin 
ing its critics that relocation was not 
detention program. When the Am 
decided early in 1942 that the presenq 
of Japanese on the Coast was a milita 
hazard, all were given an opportunity tt 
leave voluntarily. At the end of a mont} 
only 18,000 had gone and many of the: 
had merely moved eastward withou 
leaving California, Oregon, and Wa: 
ington. 

vacuation, which was then mad 

compulsory, was completed by the em 
of 1942. 
@ Leave Granted—Nisei evacuees w! 
could demonstrate financial responsibi 
ity were granted leave from the reloc 
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centers. They had to stay away 
the military security zone on the 
and keep in touch with the WRA 
rough its field offices so that they 
be located immediately in event 
any racial outbreak. Some were per- 
itted to accept such temporary jobs as 
vesting sugar beets outside the cen- 
and to return when the jobs were 
ished. Others who were able to find 
manent jobs were released outright. 
Last December, when the Supreme 
urt decided that mass exclusion of 
isei from the Pacific Coast was un- 
stified (BW —Dec.30’44,p19), the 
my lowered the bars and a thin 
che of returning evacuees began. But 
e Army continued to exclude individ- 
ls for cause. Last week’s proclamation 
inded all the individual exclusions. 


otato Depository 

Price support program of 
vernment provides increasing 
nages for the D. of A.’s big 
ve at Atchison, Kan. 


Seventy-five carloads of 1945-crop po- 

toes have been put in the famous 

tchison (Kan.) cave which the Agri- 
ulture Dept. leased last year (BW—Jul. 
15'44,p17) when commercial food stor- 

€ was supposedly scarce. A thousand 

rs are scheduled to roll into the cave 
during the next two months. 

Eggs were in the cave until recently, 
but now only spuds occupy the air-con- 
ditioned space into which whole freight 
cars can be rolled. The leasing of the 
former limestone mine was really an 
elaboration of a proposal to haul perish- 
ables high into the Rocky Mountains 
for storage in abandoned camps of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 
¢ Virginia Says “No”—At one stage, 
government officials were negotiating 
the leasing of scenic caves in Virginia, 
but.commonwealth authorities decided 
the tourist business would be more 
profitable, continuing long after the 
federal government was out of the stor- 
age business. 

Department officials also think there 
would be less criticism of the Atchison 
deal (BW—Mar.3’45,p55) had the agri- 
cultural publicists done a better job of 
informing the public, pointing out that 
long before we got into war England 
was storing fish and other edibles in 
abandoned mines. 

* Maybe Never~Anyhow, potatoes are 
now in the Atchison cave—and depart- 
ment officials don’t know when the 
spuds will come out. Maybe never, for 
human food, unless prices are a lot bet- 
ter than those on recent markets which 
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TO KEEP YOUR CONFERENCES 


ON THE BEAM... 


a THAT CONFERENCE 
a WAS GREAT... 


JIM SURE KNOWS 
aa HOW TO GET 
THINGS DONE! 
a 
\, 


Send for this Free Book... 


IM’S meetings “get things done” because 
he plans them in advance—on paper— 
decides who is to be there, and exactly 
what is to be covered. Hammermill’s 
management-idea book, “How to Harness 
a Conference,” will help you do the same. 
More important still, it will show you how 


“putting it in writing” fixes responsibility i 


for decisions reached and turns those 
decisions into prompt action. ot egaeage X08 
Get your free copy of this book which Sa 
thousands of businessmen have found so 

helpful. No salesman will call. 
MADE for business use. 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—free—a copy of “‘How to Harness a Conference.” 


Name 
Position 


write on, or attach to, your business letterhead) 


Rely on Hammermil! Bond for 
office printing—it’s the paper 
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have compelled the department to buy 
large tonnages in support of prices to 
producers. 

A good many 1945 intermediate-crop 

potatoes have been bought by the de- 
partment for manufacture into starch 
and dehydrated spuds that may ulti- 
mately be sold for livestock feed (few 
human consumers here or abroad fancy 
the waterless tubers). 
e Consumer Reaction—The fall potato 
crops are 25,000,000 bu. or so above 
last year’s production, and already the 
department has found its farm’ price 
support higher than the prices consum- 
ers are willing to pay for potatoes. 

The government buyers say that 

American housewives apparently are be- 
coming price-conscious, going for the 
lower-priced No. 2 — instead of 
the No, 1 stock. ey say that this 
price-consciousness may spread to other 
farm commodities, contributing further 
to the cave stocks of Atchison. 
e Cost Calculation—Government ac- 
countants figure that the more stuff put 
into the cave the smaller will be the 
unit storage cost, possibly justifying the 
cost of leasing and equipping the cave 
by comparison with commercial storage 
rates. 

When the department bought sur- 
plus potatoes in 1943 in order to hold 
up the price to producers and consum- 


ers, the loss on the transaction was more 
than $20,000,000. Little more than the 
cost of dehydration was recovered, to 
say nothing of the original cost of the 
potatoes. 

© Beet Processors Placated—Some of the 
potatoes were sold at a profit to dis- 
tillers. A part of the loss to the govern- 
ment was written off in terms of pacify- 
ing the operators of idle sugar beet 
plants, which dehydrated the potatoes 
under contract with the government. 
This softened a little the gripe of the 
sugar beet processors over reduction in 
sugar beet acreage. At present a pro- 
posal to process surplus potatoes in 
sugar beet factories for glucose is under 
consideration. 

Some department officials wanted to 

let the market price of potatoes decline 
to the point where the surplus would 
move into human consumption, and to 
pay producers the difference between 
this price and the guaranteed price to 
growers. 
e A Matter of Legality—But department 
lawyers said that this would be illegal; 
that the only thing legal would be for 
the government to buy the potatoes 
at the support price and then resell 
them at a loss. 

The government buyers are hazy as 
to eventual disposition of this year’s 
surplus now being bought and stored 


ALWAYS ROOM FOR A FEW MORE 


Still another challenge to Pullman, this time in low-cost train-travel service, is 
the “Budgette,” newest all-room sleeping car designed by Edward G. Budd 
Mfg. Co. Unlike Budd’s “Cabin Car” announced earlier (BW—Jun.16'45, 
p17), which accommodates only 22 passengers, the Budgette provides private 
rooms for 32. It does the trick by elevating alternate groups of two rooms 
each. This allows a portion of the adjacent lower seats to swing under the 
higher ones to make sleeping quarters for an additional five persons on each 
side of the car. Construction of the sleepers will get under way this fall. 
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by the department. They ficure 
money loss may be as much as 530 qj 
000 unless market supplies beg 
short of demand before the early po 
crop gets rolling next spring. 

It’s a cinch that the department 
be asking growers to plant fewer 
of spuds next year, 


Atlanta Bulwark 


New General Motors a 
Ford plants will be the large 
employment cushions. Varie 
of new industry is expected, 


War's ending has brought high ho 
to Atlanta, “gate city” of the Sout 

A swift series of announcements } 
some of the nation’s larger manny 
turing industries came during the ch 
ing days of the war to bulwark Atlanty 
hope for a rapidly expanding economy 
a minimum of unemployment. 
e Automotive Expansion—Ford Motd 
Co. and General Motors have promise 
the city huge new assembly plants. Re 
laxation of controls on industrial cop 
struction has brought these project 
much nearer actuality; dates for begin 
ning construction may be announce 
soon. 

Chevrolet’s assembly plant alread 
has terminated military production, 
turning out trucks for civilian use, ani 
hopes to be in production of automo jy 
biles shortly. The Fisher Body C 
plant will resume production as soon 
as its “borrowed” facilities are reliv- 
quished by Firestone Tire & Rubbe: 
Co.’s aircraft division, probably within 


less than 30 days. ansp 
e Paint and Glass—Other industrial llustr 
developments have strengthened thei . 
city’s hopes. Du Pont has disclosed Ped 
plans for erecting an Atlanta plant t) fiphio 
manufacture paints and finishes, espe- ‘ 
cially for the automotive industn. Thi 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. has pur (Meratic 
chased a big tract of land and will con- Mh ocay 
struct a big glass container plant. 
nncre 


Crown Cork & Seal acquired property 
and will build a plant to manufactur In 
metal closures for containers, as_ well h 
as filling and crowning equipment for = 
the soft drink industry. Kraft Cheese, strer 
is planning a cheese plant there, and @; 
Sherwin-Williams hee sent engincers jobs 
to look for a site for a paint factory. Yc 


These are only a few of the plans in Hstee 
the making. Numerous locally owned aie 


industries, spurred by the activity of ; 
the national companies, have blue- sile 


printed expansion programs to begin 9 cre; 

at once. 

e Jobs for 49,000—The area Committee dea 

for Economic Development surveyed Y 
fur 
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LIGHTER . STRONGER . FASTER 


named in. Yoloy, the Steel of Jomorrow 


A new era in fast, safe, efficient coach 
ransportation begins with a Yoloy-frame, as 
llustrated in this33-passenger MAINLINER, now 
being built by C. D. Beck & Company, Sidney, 
Dhio for fast inter-city service in the postwar. 

This entirely new design permits faster accel- 
eration and braking with no sacrifice in safety, 
because the Yoloy frame reduces weight and 
increases strength at the same time. 

In trucks, trailers, coaches, railroad cars... 

herever light weight must be coupled with 
strength, Yoloy is being picked for special new 
jobs in transportation. 

Yoloy is a low-carbon, nickel-copper alloy 
steel. It is easily welded, drawn or machined, 
has exceptional corrosion resistance, high ten- 
sile strength and great impact strength. It in- 
creases payloads, steps up performance, cuts 
dead weight. 


You too, can go places with Yoloy. Write for 


further informatiom. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


AZ 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 
CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 
Electrolytic Tin Plate-Coke Tin Plate-Pipe and Tubular 
Products - Sheets - Plates- Conduit -Bars-Rods-Wire-Nails- 
Tie Plates and Spikes: Alloy and Yoloy Steels. — 


FOR LONG, SMOOTH SAILING 


In the first boat ever built, like the latest, water-tight integrity meant sealing 
the hull. Primitive men did it with thongs and resin; modern shipbuilders do 
it with a welding torch. 

Sealing lubricants in—keeping them right where they’re needed —has also 
been tested and proved. Wherever shafts turn, National Oil Seals give constant 
protection to vital bearings and gears. They do the primary job of stopping 
oil leaks, and the extra job of keeping out abrasive 
materials. 

Save oil. Save equipment. A quarter-century of 
specialized experience in this one field can be put 
into “tailoring” National Oil Seals to fit. your 
specific operations, large or small. nee 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 
General Offices: Redwood City, Calif. + Plants: Redwood City, Calif., 
Van Wert, Ohio + Los Angeles, Calif. (Arrowhead Rubber Company) 


NATIQ@NAL 


OL AND FLUID SEALS 


WHEREVER SHAFTS MOVE, THERE'S A 
NATIONAL O]L SEAL TO RETAIN THE LUBRICANT 


Cat and Dog Index 4 


The city of Los Angeles has dis. 
covered a new indicator of the 
level of business activity—the nui. 
ber of stray cats and dogs picked 
up on the streets. Normal 
four city animal shelters ite in 
2,000 stray dogs and 4,000 home. 
less cats each month. Times h.ive 
to be really piping to get the aver. 
age below that. 

Since V-J Day these figures have 
practically doubled, so that the 
city has a monthly 4,000 dogs, 
8,000 cats on its hands, plus mis- 
cellaneous pets of all kinds, abin- 
doned by war workers leaving 
town. They are reported by neigh- 
bors, gathered in, and sold at rea- 
sonable prices to people who will 
take them away and give them 
new homes. 


i, the 


the Atlanta district, found that manv- 
facturing interests in the metropolitan 
Atlanta area—Fulton, Cobb, and De. 
Kalb counties—will be able to provide 
jobs for 30% more employees than in 
1940. Specifically, it said the plants 
would offer jobs to 49,000 as soon a; 
normalcy is restored. The commit. 
tee’s figures did not include em- 
ployees of the huge Bell Aircraft Corp 
bomber plant at Marietta or Fire 
stone’s aircraft division. 

The question most frequently asked, 
even before the Bell plant (22,000 em- 
ployees) was completed, was: “What's 
going to happen to the bomber plant 
after the war?” The question is as 
yet unanswered. Firestone soon will 
release about 1,800. 

New industrial projects are expected 
to absorb many of these workers. ‘The 
Ford assembly plant and parts depot 
will employ several thousand, and an 
ultimate employment of around 12,000 
has been forecast for the complete Gen- 
eral Motors operations, including the 
Chevrolet plant and the new plant 
which will assemble Buicks, Pontiacs, 
and Oldsmobiles. 

e@ New Market Center—Plans are in the 
works for the development of an im- 
portant clothing market in Atlanta 
Announcement has been made of a 
large joint furniture and clothing mar- 
ket building. Developing of important 
new food processing industries now ap- 
pears a certainty within the next twelve 
months, thus overcoming a marked 
handicap of this area—failure to process 
its own raw commodities. At least 
five electric appliance manufacturers 
have plans to set up operations in the 
Atlanta area, and fifteen furniture man- 
ufacturers are eying the section with 2 
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iew to opening factories. Blueprints 
we belle drawn for expansion in tex- 


rey rogress will not be ind 

Atlanta’s will not inde- 

dent of Phat of the rest of the 
Ce eheast. Long a distribution center, 
Atlanta has the advantage of being able 
to build on accumulated assets. ‘The 
grea has more than 150 branch manu- 
facturing plants now, about 1,000 dis- 
tribution and warehouse operations, and 
ground 2,000 offices for selling and 


ion—The southern re- 

market has expanded vastly in 

last two decades. In Atlanta alone, 

retail sales climbed from $165,106,972 

in 1929 to more than $284,000,000 in 

1944. Value of manufactured products 

in the city rose from $136,947,488 in 

1929 to $165,729,836 in 1939. Millions 

more have been added to the value 
during the war years. 

With the largest pool of skilled labor 
it has ever possessed, Atlanta is looking 
forward to a wider range of manufac- 
turing. Wage levels have been rising 
consistently over a period of years, and 
regional differentials in wage rates are 


——? ; ; 
Atlanta is planning a vast expansion 
of its airport facilities, and the city is 
awaiting a final report on a current 
survey of the economic feasibility of 
developing the Chattahoochee River— 
for navigation between Atlanta and 
Columbus. 
¢ More Exports ry athe area is 
planning to expand foreign trade. It 
lans to export cotton gin parts to 
uth America; cosmetics: to South 
Africa and Central America; hosiery, 
stoves, shoe laces to Cuba; drugs, sun- 
dries and machinery to Mexico; chemi- 
cals to Central America. 

All is not sweetness and light, how- 
ever, in Atlanta’s future. Signs of labor 
unrest already are appearing. The city 
must Overcome, as tgia’s Gov. Ellis 
Amall says it-will, its 98 job of mar- 
keting its raw materials. It faces the 
need of increasing investment of 
Atlanta capital in Atlanta industry. 

The city has established a metro- 
politan planning committee to recom- 
mend an urgently needed public works 
program and to serve also as a bond 
commission. In the blueprint stage now 
is an $85,000,000, plaza-viaduct plan 
with elevated highways entering the 
city over railroad tracks. 

Financially, Atlanta is making 
progress, resent municipal ad- 
ministration has reduced bonded in- 
debtedness from $13,980,000 in 1937 to 
$7,565,000. The city pays its bills in 
cash and finds credit, when needed, easy 
to obtain. , 
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erica! 


Final Victory has been achieved 
—all honor to those of our 
Armed Forces who helped defeat 
_ the world’s aggressor nations. 


Now all of America’s might will 
be converted to the pursuits of 
peace. Gaylord Boxes, too — 
stronger, better, finer in every 
way now become available for 
American industry. Let Gaylord 
packaging specialists work with 
you in developing containers 
that assure safer shipments — 
greater sales. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 

CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 

FOLDING CARTONS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta 
New Orleans « Jersey City « Seattle « Houston 
Indianapolis « Los Angeles « Oakland « Minne- 
apolis ¢ Dallas « Jacksonville « Columbus « Tampa 
Fort Worth « Detroit « Des Moines « Cincinnati 
Oklahoma City « Portland — Chattanooga 
St. Louis « Greenville « San Antonio « Memphis 
Milwaukee « Kansas City « Bogalusa « Weslaco 
New Haven « Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro 


i Eye appeal is instantly translated into 
HI “Buy Appeal” by a package that dis- 
plays the goods as temptingly as this 
t one does. 
This is just one of hundreds of 


products that are given sales-winning 
wrapping by our machines—the most 
widely used wrapping machines in 
the package goods field. 

These machines offer the greatest 
leeway in package design, because 
they are capable of producing so Write for our booklet 
many different forms of wrapping, “Sales Winning Packages” 
with practically any type of material. “ 

And they have the added virtue of PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Operating at high speed—the modern — Ew YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
way to lower costs, LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


PACKAGE M. ACHINERY (COMPANY, 


Over a Quarter Billion Packac 
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relieved by the helpful assistance of a friendly, efficient Insurance Agent or Broker. 


In insurance matters, it pays to deal with an Agent or Broker. Our companies 
have more than 10,000 agents throughout the United States, any one of whom is 


t ACCIDENTS, LOSSES, leave a trail of worry that can only be satisfactorily 
} 
x ready and eager to help you when trouble strikes. 


Cotton's Reprieve 


Small crop and rise iy 
consumption bring a breather 
but economists warn that the 
reckoning is merely deferred, 


Tottering King Cotton has a breathe, 
in this year’s small crop and the prospect 
that domestic and foreign consumption 
through next July will be the largest 
since prewar days. 

No one can predict what will ha ppen 
after that, notwithstanding government 
efforts at southern industrial develop. 
ment, though southern politicos can be 
counted on willy-nilly to try to hold 
up the falling monarch. 
© The Sooner the Better—Governient 
cotton economists say that the King’s 
days are numbered, that the sooner this 
is realized and the South develops its 
economy along other lines the better it 
will be for the South and the nation. 

This year’s domestic supply of Amer. 
ican cotton—less than 21,000,000 bale, 
including the 1945 crop (10,026,000 
bales) and carryover from last year-i 
the smallest since 1936-37. 

Against this supply, Dept. of Agr. 
culture officials hopefully set down a 
probable 10,000,000 bale domestic con 
sumption through next July, and 3,500, 
000 to 4,000,000 bales as projected ex 
ports. (Exports in 1944-45 totaled 
1,924,000 bales—largest since 1939—go- 
ing principally to the United Kingdom, 
Canada, France, Spain, and Belgium un- 
der lend-lease, rehabilitation relief, and 
cash subsidy.) 

e Carryover Will Shrink—If things 
work out as expected through next July. 
the carryover of 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 
bales next August will be the smallest in 
years—the bulk of it low quality and in 
government hands through commit- 
ments to support producer prices near 
arity. 

The government is committed to sup- 
port prices at 924% of parity for two 
years after the Jan. 1 following the legal 
end of the war. It is committed to buy 
the 1945 crop at near-parity prices, but 
this commitment may not carry through 
the 1946 and subsequent crops. 

Current supply and demand statistics 

look pretty good to officials charged 
with the task of deciding whether next 
year’s acreage should be limited under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
e Bad Weather Helped—The minimum 
acreage that can be allotted under th: 
act is 27,500,000 acres. This years 
acreage was uncontrolled, but was held 
down to 18,000,000 acres by bad 
weather and labor shortage. 
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Some officials figure that, with or 
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Now, an understanding of electronics as applied in industry can be built 
up, right within your organization, using the ingenious new techniques of 
visual instruction that have proved so successful for wartime training. Every 
sequence of this 12-part course has been put to test on groups of widely 
different education levels. Educators have joined practical plant executives 
in praising its combination of easy understanding and technical accuracy. 

As you follow the instruction manual, the sessions almost “conduct them- 
selves,” so that no great experience in organizing or instructing people is 
necessary. Everything essential is furnished except a sound slidefilm projector 
(35 mm, 3314 rpm), screen, and a meeting place. Upon completion of the 
course, your people will have a well-rounded acquaintance with electronic 
devices, tubes, circuits, and applications. 


ALL THESE WILL BENEFIT 


PLANT ELECTRICIANS and maintenance 


PLANT AND DESIGNING ENGINEERS 
will find it stimulating in suggesting electronic 
applications to improve products or processes. 

SALESMEN selling electronic products will be 


EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT and pur- 
chasing agents will be in a better position to 
consider and approve recommendations involv- 
ing electronic equipment. 


PRODUCTION MANAGERS and foremen 
will get a clearer concept of the workings of 
equipment for which they are responsible. 


better equipped to talk to their customers. 


1. Harnessing the Electton 5. Fundamentals of Elec- - Electronic Control 


2. Electronic Tubes as tricity, Part 1 of A-c Power 
Rectifiers 6. Electronic Relay Systems 10. Electronic Frequency 
Changing 


3. Grid Controt of Elec- 7. Electronic Rectifier 


DiEnclosed is our order for......... eomplete IN- 
DUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS courses at $100 each. 


OWhen could someone in ovr organization 


ic tronic Tubes Equipment T1. Photoelectric Systems anine the enenniote 
S 4, Fundamentals of Elec- 8. Thy-mo-tro! (Thyratron 12. Electronics, Today + a 
d tricity, Part 1 Motor Control) and Tomorrow 
Compa@ny.............-.-..--------.---2---20--00----------00--nennee--neonnee os 
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Here are the world’s two most magic 
words today! 

No other material evokes so much 
public enthusiasm as plastics; nothing 
calls forth more young ideas for its 
applications than electronics... radio, 
televisioh, robot-operation of almost 
everything from egg-boilers to trans- 
port planes. 

But plastics and electronics are linked 
together much more intimately than 
in public favor. In fact, many of the 
achievements of electronics are made 
possible by the development of highly 
efficient plastic insulating materials, 
able to stand up under high frequencies 
and high temperatures encountered in 
the most modern electronic equipment. 
Every Monsanto plastic is used in 
electronic equipment; some are so es- 
sential that without them such instru- 
ments would have to be completely 
redesigned. A modern radio device 
represents not only an achievement of 
the electronics engineer but of the 
plastics technologist as well. 

For years before the war Monsanto’s 
plastic research laboratories devoted a 
large share of their time to the heat 
resistance, loss factor, and water ab- 
sorption problems of the electronics 
engineer. Today Monsanto manufac- 
tures plastics for electronics by the ton. 
Monsanto progressively kept up with 
the mounting wartime demands for 
higher and higher efficiency ininsulation 
properties, and now has a reputation 
as a “specialist in plastics for elec- 
tronics.” At least seven distinctive 
Monsanto plastics, with a wide range of 
properties to fit virtually every set of 
requirements, are now being used in 
production of electronic equipment. 
For complete information about plas- 
tics for electronics, address: MONSANTO 
Cuemicat Company, Plastics 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 
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PLASTICS 


SERVING IMOUSTOY.. WHICH SERVES ManaiND 


PLAIN TALK ABOUT PLASTICS 
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7 . 7 os 
What's Happening to the Cost of Living 
Fuel, Ice, House Total 
& Elec- Fur- Cost of 
Food Clothing Rent tricity nishings Misc. Living 
August, 1939....... 93.5 100.3 104.3 97.5 100.6 100.4 95.6 
= Rs os "i 97.8 100.7 105.0 100.8 100.1 101.9 100.8 
Bess sks oa ses 106.7 104.8 106.1 102.3 107.4 103.7 105.3 
I ae 124.6 125.3 108.0 106.3 122.8 111.1 117.0 
ee aes 139.0 129.1 108.0 107.6 125.6 116.1 123.9 
 . an 137.4 138.3 108.2 109.7 138.7 122.0 126.1 
PS ss wigs «fs 137.7 139.4 108.2 109.8 139.3 122.3 126.4 
SCMUMNEOES . 05.55.55 137.0 141.4 108.2 109.8 140.7 122.4 126.5 
GUE fils csc ce 136.4 141.9 108.2 109.8 1414 122.8 126.5 
November ......... 136.5 142.1 108.2 109.9 141.7 122.9 126.6 
December ......... 137.4 142.8 108.3 109.4 143.0 123.1 127.0 
January, 1945....... 137.3 143.0 108.3 109.7 143.6 123.3 127.1 
Pebraaty ......+... 136.5 143.3 108.3 110.0 144.0 123.4 126.9 
MTEL... cn wc e's 135.9 143.7 108.3 110.0 144.5 123.6 126.8 
PS ae a 136.6 144.1 108.3 109.8 144.9 123.8 127.1 
2 eee 138.8 144.6 108.3 110.0 145.4 123.9 128.1 
ge ere 141.1 145.4 108.3 110.0 145.8 124.0 129.0 
Oy Scke ee dseennn 141.7 145.7 108.3 111.2 145.3 124.2 129.4 
* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel” formula. 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 100. 


without controls, growers won't plant 
more than 24,000,000 acres next year. 
This could yield about 12,000,000 bales, 
and with next year’s reduced carryover, 
the total supply for 1946-47 would be 
smaller than this year’s. 

But growers might upset this cal- 

culation and, if acreage is not con- 
trolled, plant better than 30,000,000 
acres, induced by the guaranteed gov- 
ernment price of at least 20¢ a Ib. 
e Expectation—The government econ- 
omists expect that parity prices will not 
slip off enough during the next year or 
so to yield growers less than 20¢. 

Officials who see prospects of continu- 

ing large domestic and foreign demand 
for cotton during the next few years 
aren’t averse to postponing acreage con- 
trol. These officials recognize that un- 
restricted production wouldn’t help in 
working off the surplus of low ey 
cotton, but that it would make avail- 
able the higher qualities wanted by 
domestic and foreign mills. 
e What It Would Mean—Eventually, 
the accumulated surplus of low qualities 
would have to be dumped. Meanwhile, 
some of the cotton could be worked off 
if there should be a deficiency of high 
qualities because of poor yields. 

Southern farm tee. legislators also 
would be happy for constituents—unre- 
stricted as to acreage—to cash in on big 
crops of 20¢ cotton under govern- 
ment guaranteed prices, at least through 
the 1946 and 1948 elections. 

For the longer pull, the government 
cotton economists warn Congress 
against the time when domestic con- 
sumption may drop below 8,000,000 
bales a year, with exports in the 3,000,- 
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000-to-4,000,000-bale brackets even if 
priced at world levels. 

@ The Prospect—By then, it is expected 
that more fully mechanized production 
will reduce costs while maintaining 
profitable margins on lower selling 
prices. But by then, competitive syn- 
thetics also may be lower priced. 

Government action at that time will 
be based upon political and economic 
expediency. Proposals meanwhile for 
reduced cotton production and a s0- 
called balanced southern economy with 
less dependence on cotton will go by 
the boards. 

Government agricultural economists 
forecast that the high-cost cotton pro- 
ducing areas of the Southeast will be 
forced out of cotton, giving up to lower 
cost production in the Mississippi delta 
and the Southwest. 

Following cotton across the country 
will be the cotton mills of the Carolinas, 
just as the shift was made from New 
England to the Carolinas after the turn 
of the century. 


Y.V. SOLD AT AUCTION 


The Yosemite Valley Ry. highballed 
down the short spur toward oblivion last 
week. The picturesque road was sold 
at auction in San Francisco. 

Sole bidder was A. E. Perlman of 
Denver, who said he represented 96% 
of the bondholders. For his bid of $585.,- 
000, he got the physical property and 
a cash fund of about $85,000. Perlman’s 
group plans to junk the Y.V. unless an 
operating buyer can be found. 

John McFadden, the 18-year-old 
president of the Pacific Coast Railroad- 
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ng Assn. who tried to save the railroad 
a syndicate for its pur- 


a price for his group's bonds. 

The Y. V. operates on an if-and- 
when schedule between terminals at 
Merced, Calif., and El Portal, the gate- 
way to Yosemite National Park. When 
it was opened 38 years ago, there were 
substantial loads of lumber, limestone, 
and oil to be moved, and passenger traf- 
fic was heavy. The road still can pro- 
duce revenue, but not enough, 


Market Sought 


Makers of instruments and 
laboratory apparatus seek new 
outlets for enlarged capacity. 
US.S.R. competition feared. 


American makers of scientific ap- 
paratus are concerned over utilization of 
an industry capacity quadrupled by re- 
quirements of the armed forces and war 
production for instruments and labora- 
tory apparatus. 

e Adaptation of War Items—Only in- 
creased exports plus expanded industrial 
and educational use in the U.S. can 
keep the industry producing at a level 
high enough for its nar prosperity. 

Manufacturers are keeping a wary eye 
on Russia. Reports from Europe say 
that the U.S.S.R. has transplanted the 
Zeiss optical plant bodily to its terri- 
tory, and is urging German scientists 
and skilled-workers to migrate with their 
jobs. Presumably other scientific supply 
firms in Germany are getting identical 
treatment. 

Still further confusing the prospects 
for business are the war surpluses in gov- 
ernment hands, slated for early disposal. 
Some specialized military equipment 
must be dumped, while such industrial 
tools as recording and controlling in- 
struments will be useful in peacetime. 

* Birth of an Industry—Thirty years ago 
American scientists (many of them Ger- 
man trained) depended almost entirely 
on Germany’s skilled, subsidized scien- 
tific equipment, imported duty-free. A 
few U. S. firms manufactured school 
laboratory supplies and some built pre- 
cision instruments to order. The first 
World War forced the development 
of an American apparatus industry. 

, Among early lcaders in the industry 
were Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Spencer Optical Co., and Gaertner Sci- 
entific Co., microscopes and precision 
apparatus; Leeds & Northrup, Taylor 
Instrument Co., and Brown Instrument 
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ONLY THE BEST BOYS WILL GET THEM 


Father's and son’s favorite toy, the electric train, will soon be on the market 
again—in small quantities. A. C. Gilbert’s prewar “American Flyer” makes its 
final test run at New Haven before heading for American Christmas trees. 
However, manufacturers of many toys warn that materials were released too 
late to meet the holiday rush. Anxious shops and shoppers may expect this 
year’s shortage to be almost as acute as last year’s. 


Co., recording and controlling instru- 
ments; Central Scientific Co., Chicago 
Apparatus Co., Fisher Scientific Co., and 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co., laboratory ap- 
paratus; Corning Glass Co.’s Laboratory 
Division, and Kimble Glass Co., chemi- 
cal glassware. 

e Tariff Armor—In 1919 German and 
Czechoslovakian apparatus began edg- 
ing back into the U. S. market, gave 
American manufacturers a bad case 
of jitters. The industry set about con- 
vincing Congress that it could not 
compete with foreign wage scales, but 
that its continuing development was 
essential. to national security. In 1921 
a duty on imported scientific apparatus 
was accordingly imposed. 

By 1940, American manufacturers 
led the world production of analytical 
balances and weights, electrical meas- 
urement devices, recorders and con- 
trollers for industria! production, chemi- 
cal porcelain and_ glassware, high- 
vacuum pumps, and optical instruments. 
Scientific apparatus was being made 
by more than 250 companies, with 
annual sales totaling close to $100,- 
000,000. 

e Apparatus for Atom-Splitting—The 
biggest war expansion naturally came to 
the companies intrenched in making 
military, nautical, and aeronautical de- 


vices. But manufacturers of other lines 
also saw demand skyrocket for their 
products. The atomic bomb project 
alone brought orders in unprecedented 
quantity for analytical balances, chem 
ical glassware, high-vacuum pumps, and 
newly invented instruments. 

Any move to reduce the present tariff 
rate on scientific equipment will sti: 
up a brisk battle from the apparatus 
makers, They contend that their indus 
try is essential to national defense, pub 
lic health, control of production, and 
education. With such a stake in thx 
industry, they argue, the nation must 
protect them—and their customers—from 
dependence on foreign sources of supply 


GEORGIA POWER CHEAPER 


Electric rate reductions that will save 
residential users in Georgia an esti 
mated $1,200,000 a year will be put 
into effect Oct. 1 by the Georgia Power 
Co. 

Current reductions range from 7.3° 
to 25% in the 400 communities served 
by the company. Atlanta moves from 
eighty-second to sixteenth place in the 
list of 216 cities of 50,000 or more 

traded on a basis of the cost of 25 
cilowatt-hours of electricity. 

The new rates, ordered by the 


5! 


hermoi 


took this problem 
in stride ! 


In operating a top-head woodworking planer, two belts were used, 
f each made endless with a standard make of connector. One belt was 

driven by a driving pulley. The second belt derived its power from 
contact with the first belt beneath it. Each belt had to maintain an 
exact length to function properly. But the belts stretched and frequent 
stops had to be made to shorten them. Also, a bad oil situation was 
present. The manufacturer appealed to Thermoid for a solution. 


Thermoid recommended the use of two Thermoid non-stretch endless 
belts, made of Neoprene, to counteract the oil condition. Result: 
smoother operation, smoother product, and elimination of shut-downs 
for belt shortening. 


The solution to this problem was comparatively easy because of having 
the right product to do the right job. Thermoid solves numerous prob- 
lems of this type every day. If you have an industrial rubber product 
problem, call in the Thermoid representative. His experience, com- 
bined with Thermoid's complete line, extensive research and manvu- 
facturing facilities may give you the solution. 


TORS tty oe AP 


ty 
i DIVISION OF THERMOID COMPANY 
: TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 

: THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: TRANSMISSION BELTING «+ F.H.P. AND MULTIPLE 

; 4 V-BELTS AND DRIVES « CONVEYOR BELTING « ELEVATOR BELTING + SHEET 

: : PACKINGS « WRAPPED AND MOLDED HOSE « INDUSTRIAL BRAKE LININGS AND 

. i FRICTION PRODUCTS + MOLDED HARD RUBBER AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS. 


Georgia Public Service Commissio, 


OPA, heeding housewives’ and deal. 
ers’ screams against stratospheric Prices 
of fresh-water fish (2% of U.S. con. 
sumption), last week chose to back out 
of a tight situation by doing what th 
trade long had been urging. It removed 
its three-year-old ceiling prices on Cana 
dian fresh-water fish. Thereby it avoided 
new headaches that seemingly woul 
have been inevitable if it had carried out 
its threat to place ceilings on U.§ 
catches of Great Lakes fish (BW- 
Aug.4'45,p58). : 
e@ As the Trade Saw It—Wholesalei 
charged that OPA’s failure to enforce: 
its import ceilings (17¢ a Ib. on trout 
and whitefish) was responsible not on) 
for the brisk black market in Canadiai 
fish but also for excessive prices on di 
mestic fresh-water fish. Hence the tradc 
argued that OPA could not hope to con 
trol prices on the much larger volun: 
of U. S.-caught fish. 

Cries were loudest in Chicago, wher 
70% of the fish eaten is of fresh-water 
varieties, about one-third from Canada 
In recent months legitimate Canadiai 
imports were choked to a trickle by th: 
black market. OPA’s agents could not 
readily distinguish trout, whitefish, and 
perch caught in Canadian waters (henc 
subject to ceilings) from similar speci 
not subject to ceilings because caught 
on the U.S. side of the Great Lakes 
e Temptation—Fish dealers all too ofte: 
yielded to temptation: They paid ov« 
ceiling prices for Canadian fish, dumpe< 
these into the refrigerator mixed wit! 
fish of U.S. origin—and sold everything 
at the higher price permissible on th: 
domestic fish. 

Dealers assert that by diverting thic 
Canadian supply back to legitimat: 
trade channels at this season, hie the 
Canadian fishing season is in full swing 
and the Great Lakes fall season is open 


“IT'S GOOD BUSINESS TO DO 


BUSINESS WITH THERMOID’’ 
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within a 


are 33¢ per kwh. for the first 4\) ;,) Chicag 
per month; 3¢ for the next 40 kwh. >, tended bi 
for the next 120 kwh., and 1¢ for q, In conse 
200 kwh. Minimum monthly }\| J fect on 
75¢ for 20 kwh. Canadiat 
The order pointed out that the confi ,et—neal 
mission issued an order to the Georgi fom C 
Power Co. reducing commerci:! 3; months. 
wholesale rates by $1,058,000 a ycar om @ Expec 
May 25, 1944, and in December, |94, 9 wholesal 
ordered a refund for December bij ‘som 65 
amounting to $952,321. from 7 
prices ai 

° attern: 
OPA Fish Story bor insti 
a : Two 
Ceiling on imports fromf mediate 
° ° ° Year pe 
Canada is lifted in hope tha ch ms 
action will pull down the price fm time f 
creased 

of the Great Lakes catches. down. 
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ing, will send prices down 25% to 30% 
within a month. 

Chicago dealers heard of OPA’s in- 
tended backdown a few days in advance. 
In 9 ang when the order took 
effect on t. 4, four carloads of fresh 
Canadian fish were in the Chicago mar- 
ket-nearly as much as total receipts 
fom Canada in the three previous 
months. 
eExpectations—The trade expects 
wholesale prices of lake trout to fall 
‘som 65-70¢ a Ib. to 45-50¢; whitefish, 
fom 75-80¢ to around 55¢. Retail 
prices are expected to follow the same 
pattern: trout from 90¢ to about 60¢, 
for instance. 

Two conditions prevented an im- 
mediate price drop: (1) The Jewish New 
Year period traditionally stimulates the 
fish market everywhere; (2) it will take 
time for the cumulative force of in- 
creased Canadian imports to push prices 
down. 


Half Off for Cash 


Navy shipbuilding plant is 
sold to Pullman-Standard, its 
operators, as core of postwar 
$5,000,000 improvement plan. 


The Navy’s Bureau of Ships last week 
wrapped up its first large war plant re- 
conversion deal and delivered it to the 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. Biggest item was the 173,000-sq. 
ft. steel frame and brick shipbuilding 
plant operated by Pullman which the 
Navy built and equipped in 1942 at a 
cost of around $1,800,000. Depreciated 
price to Pullman: $927,472. 
¢ Bought Some Scrap—Both parties felt 
they got their money’s worth. Intri- 
cacies of accounts which the Navy said 
still are in process prevented a nut-shell 
summary of what the Navy sold, what 
Pullman received. 

The Navy deductéd estimated value 
of a variety of heavy machinery which 
Pullman balked at taking, but which 
figured in the $1,800,000 original cost. 
Pullman-Standard got 22 building heat- 
ing units that it has no use for and 
some big shipbuilding platforms and 
jigs that will go into scrap. But it also 
got ten traveling cranes valued at about 
$200,000 and $25,000 worth of other 
equipment—a steel pickling plant, an- 
nealing facilities, and rail trackage that 
it can use. 
¢ Red Tape Avoided—The Bureau of 
Ships sold this plant under a speed-up 
technique applicable in direct deals be- 
tween a government agency which owns 
a plant and the company which has 
operated it, keeping the sale outside Re- 
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AND NEW THINGS START 
COMING YOUR WAY 


Products that must move from one manufacturing operation to 
another and finally to the shipping platform, are carried by 
material handling equipment—hand-trucks, lift trucks, trailers, 
conveyors, cranes, hoists and other devices. 

Often in continuous 24-hour service, day-after-day, it is neces- 
sary for this equipment to have great endurance. That is why 
so many are manufactured with Hyatt Roller Bearings to minimize 
friction in shafts, wheels, casters, and in the drive and gear 
mechanisms of power units—for sturdy, high-precision Hyatts 
are traditionally designed to outlast the machines for which 
they are made. 

In addition to material handling equipment, millions of 
rollers roll in the Hyatt Roller Bearings serving other industrial, 
agricultural and transportation requirements. Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 


NOW 


Accuracy in ‘‘Millionths” on Production Job 
Obtained on Bryant No. 112 Internal Grinders 


PRODUCED 


SPRINGFIELD, VER- 
MONT — Another stride by 
American war production gen- 
ius was disclosed recently by 
the Army Air Forces Air Tech- 
nical Service Command and 
Eclipse Machine Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation. 
Mass production of fuel in- 
jection pumps for the B-29 
Superfortress has been 
achieved at the Eclipse plants 
in Elmira, New York. The 
Bryant No. 112 Internal 
Grinder was chosen for the 


B-29 FUEL INJECTION PUMP 


BY ECLIPSE 


nical details for production of 
this part were worked out 
through the close cooperation 
of Eclipse and Bryant en- 
gineers. 


Production Tolerances 
Unbelievable 

In the hands of Eclipse 
workers, the Bryant machines 
are producing parts to diameter 
tolerances of 10 millionths of an 
inch or less. This necessitates 
maintenance of straightness 
and roundness to even finer tol- 


sleeve bushing job, and tech- 


~ 


(Photo Courtesy Eclipse Machine Division) 
MACHINES THAT DO THE JOB. This is part of the group of over a hundred Bryant internal 
grinders at Eclipse Machine Division , Bendix Aviation Corporation, Elmira, New York. 
These machines are grinding sleeve bushings to a tolerance of 10 millionths or less. 


erances. This infinitesimal de- 


gree of precision was graph- 


T. W. Tinkham, General Man- 
ager of the Eclipse Machine 
Division. After demonstrating 
the precise fit between the 
plunger and the bushing ground 
on the Bryant machine, Mr. 
Tinkham had a newsman rub 
his fingers on the pump piston. 
The very slight film left by the 
newsman’s fingers was suffi- 


in the bushing. 


Improves Bomber 
Performance 


surer than ever before at ex- 


atmosphere, varying pressures 


sembly. 
Cooperation Plus Secrecy 


ically demonstrated by Mr. | 


cient to make the plunger stick ai 


B-29’s equipped with the/$ 
fuel injection pump are flying | § 


treme altitudes where rarefied i 


and sub-zero temperatures | 
must be taken into account.|] 
*/ It is interesting to note that 
the gasoline is the only lubri-|4 
cant used in the pump as-|§ 


This is a typical example of | 


our manufacturers 


This 
is one example, but hundreds 
of others still must remain on 
the secret list. 


leading 
during the war years. 


when 
you are planning for a peace- 


Now, 


a Bryant man ready to assist 


the way Bryant men have co- ff 


operated with the engineers of |¥ 


time production there still is|} 


onstruction Finance Corp. red tape. 
Whether the deal indicates a pattern 
x others between the Navy and oper- 
ting Companies remains a question. 
jot all war production has tied in so 
eatly with operators’ peacetime pro- 
juction and expansion programs. 
Except for the bigger sizes of frame- 
york and steel sideplates, building ships 
n sections called for essentially the 
sme process as building welded rail- 
oad cars. Pullman’s car-fitting shops 
yere merely converted to ship fitting 
when civilian car building was banned 
in 1942, Completed sections of ships 
vere moved on flat cars four miles to 
the Calumet Harbor shipyards to be 
welded into ships. 
¢ Conversion Costly—Pullman-Standard 
does not deny rumors that the shipbuild- 
ing plant figured in its pre-peace plans 
for expansion. But company officials 
lament that their efforts to get the 
Navy to suit the construction to prewar 
plans for car building got nowhere, esti- 
mate they will spend twice as much to 
convert the building as they paid for it. 
Nevertheless, this 912-ft x 190-ft. 
structure will be the core of a $5,000,- 
000 rehabilitation and improvement 
program at Pullman-Standard’s plant. 
The company forecasts this will be the 
world’s largest and most modein “steel 
construction facilities for building rail- 
road passenger car frames on a produc- 
tion basis.” It expects to produce six 
lightweight passenger cars a day, with 
peak employment set for early 1946. 
Recently the company had 600 cars on 
oder. 


FLYERS’ COUNTRY CLUB 


An airfield where private flyers may 
build their jabielbell Naki like pri- 
vate garages is under construction at 
Albuquerque, N. M., by the Graham- 
Bell Iviation Service. 

Incorporated by Lewis W. Graham 
and William G. Bell, who will operate 
the airport, and Don L. Dickason, 
Albuquerque attorney, the firm is au- 
thorized to issue $100,000 capital stock. 

The operators plan, in addition to 
usual airheld structures, eventual con- 
struction of a club house for private 
flyers complete with tennis courts and 
swimming pool. Their articles of incor- 

ration also authorize them to erect a 

otel, should private flying warrant. 


REVISE AIRPORT FEES 


Special fees for cargo planes are in- 
cluded in revisions of airport charges be- 
ing made in several cities. Costs drop 
av arrivals increase, giving an advantage 
to the frequency of scheduled opera- 
tons. 
New landing fees announced for Phil- 


680 YEARS OLD—and a witness to all the wars since Kublai Khan—this giant 
finally went to war itself. It was probably the biggest Douglas Fir tree ever har- 
vested .,. a monster which stood 256 feet high in the forest. Sprouted in the year 
1265, this patriarch was 227 years old when Columbus discovered America. 
Its growth through nearly seven centuries had given it a girth of 30 feet at 
the stump. Can you guess how much lumber this enormous trunk contained? 


World’s oldest recruit 


IT'S WEARING VICTORY HONORS, today .. . 


ELEVEN CARLOADS from this single tree! The 
carriers used were “log flats” —long, low 
super-strong railroad cars. The trunk was cut 
into eleven sections, and each section made a 
carload. Lumber cut from the tree—much of 
which moved via Northern Pacific—totaled 
71,542 board feet, or enough to build four 
complete homes. But homes had to wait. 
There was a war to win... 


A N A D A 


pore ORR 


ROUTE OF THE NORTH COAST LIMITED 


for its lumber went into PT boats, gliders, the 
materiel of war. But now, before long, such 
lumber will make homes, and the Pacific 
Northwest has timber enough to build millions 
of new dwellings. For the great peacetime 
building job, Northern Pacific will continue 
to carry an important part of the timber crop 
along the “Main Street Of The Northwest” 


las od 


war ow 
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Progressive 
Canada 


Canada is rich in natural re- 
sources, in her large, well-bal- 
anced productive system (25% 
agricultural, 509 industrial, 
18% forest and mineral) and 
in her strong financial institu- 
tions. Canada is rich, too, in 
new opportunities . . . no coun- 
try has better prospects. 

This Bank's nation-wide ser- 
vices are available to all inter- 
ested in a sound and progres- 
sive Canada. 


THE 
CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
New York Seattle Sen Francisco 
Portland, Ore. Loe Angeles 
Over 500 Branches Across Canada 


Save money ti+ne 
and MGNPAver with 


Tal's Prestal 


Plumbing, heating and 
‘electrical installations 
and maintenance 
work goes faster, 
easier, and is less 
costly when a 
Tal's Prestal Bend- 
er is on the job. 
This do-all, port- 
able machine 
saves valuable 
time, eliminates 
the use of fittings, 
and reduces welds 
up to 80%. It 
bends all iron and 
steel pipe and conduit from 
¥" to 3"-makes any degree 
bend in one easy operation 
without moving the pipe, without 
without heating or filling. Does a 
workmanlike jo © kinks or wrin- 
kles. No wonder thousands of these 
efficient machines are in successful 
use throughout industry, and by lead- 

ing contractors. Write for bulletin. 


TAL'S PRESTAL BENDER, INC. 
Dept. BW.9 Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


Army-Navy E Awards 
Termination of the Army-Navy E 


announced Sept. 7. 
will be listed in Business Week in ens 


star were merged. 
Awards announced this week were: 


Electro Metall 


Brooklyn, N. 
All American Aviation, Inc. 


Acme Backing Corp. 


The Anstice Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Austenal Laboratories, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
Baker Ratlang Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Bettendorf Co. 
Bettendorf, Iowa 


General Cable 


Glidden Buick 
New York, 


Akron, Ohio 


Clinton Laboratories 
The Fercleve Corp. 
H. K. Ferguson Co. 
Ford, Bacon, & Davis, 


Kansas City 


Cox & Stevens Aircraft Corp. 
Mineola, Long Island, 
N. Y. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve 


Odenton, Md. 
Co., Boston, Mass. National: Uni 
2 vationa’ .nion 
oe Foe wey one Robesonia, P 
Edge Moor Iron Works, Inc. Newark Wire C 
New Castle, Del. Newark, N. 


Electric Specialty Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 


uction announced prior to this new list will be 


recognized outstanding contribution to the war effort by industrial plants, wa; 
me awards, already granted but not yet announced, 


Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Frontier Bronze Corp. 


Newton, Mass. 


(Two plants) 


Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 


Guided Radio Corp. 


Bohn Aluminum & Brass New York, N. Y. Sacramento War Industries, 
Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. Harshaw Chemical Co. Inc., Sacramento, Calif 
Clinton Engineer Works Cleveland, Ohio St. Pierre Chain Corp. 
Oak Ridge, Tenn.: H. B. Hirsch & Sons Worcester, Mass. 
Carbide & Carbon Chemi- Washington, D. C. Frank G. Schenuit Rubber 
cals Corp. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Assn. 


Blind, Kansas City, Mo. 


Inc. 4 Kieley & Mueller, Inc. Ss remem ow Y. 

J. A. Jones Construction North Bergen, N. J. uprenant “lectrical Insula- 
Co., Inc. : s tion Co., Clinton, Mass. 
The Keller Corp. The Linde Air Products Co. Jotecn L. Thoamen’ Mts. Co 
Stone & Webster Engi- Tenswanda, B. ¥. Waltham, Mass. 

neering Corp. Luscombe Airplane Corp. Union Diesel Engine Co. 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. W. Trenton, N. J. Oakland, Calif, 


Mercury Aircraft, Inc. 
Hammondsport, N. Y. 


National Plastic Products Co. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Radiocorp. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
a. Emeryville, Calif. 
“oth Co. Wilcox Electric Co. 
J. Kansas City, Mo. 


Northwest Door Co. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence im pro 


award program, by which the service 


uing issues. 


The Army-Navy E award was inaugurated in July, 1942 (BW —Aug.]’4?, 
p20), when the Navy E, the Army A, and the Army-Navy munitions board 


urgical Corp. Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. 
Fr Syracuse, N. Y. 


Odin Stove Mfg. Co. 


Wilmington, De Niagara Falls, N. Y. Erie, Pa, | 
Ampro Corp. Gamble Brothers, Inc. Pacific Electric Motor C 
Chicago, Ill. Louisville, Ky. Oakland, Calif. 
Anetsberger Bros. Gamewell Co. The Phoenix Bridge Co. 
Chicago, Til. 


Phoenixville, Pa. 


Prescott Wilson, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Corp. 


Corp. Railway & Industrial Engi 
N. Y¥. neering Co., Greensburg, 
Pa. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons (; 
Trenton, N. J. 


Sciaky Brothers 
Chicago, Ill. 


for the 
. Standard Rolling Mills, Inc. 


U. S. Metal Products Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Wailes-Bageman Co. 


Workshop Associates 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


found in previous issues of Business Week.) 


adelphia municipal airport are $100 a 
month for each of the first four sched- 
uled arrivals. The next eight arrivals 
cost $75 per month each; the next four 
$50 each, and all above that number, 
$25 each. 

Landing fees for cargo planes of 
weight not in excess of 8,000 Ib. are 
$100 a month for each of the first four 
arrivals, and $25 for each additional 
scheduled trip arrival. 

Comparisons of landing fees in nine 
cities, made by the International City 
Manager’s Assn., shows these charges 
for ten regularly scheduled trips: Chi- 
cago, $1,075; Pittsburgh, $1,075; Phil- 
adelphia, $850; Detroit, $850; Los 
Angeles, $800; San Francisco, $800; 
Indianapolis, $650; St. Louis, $375; 
Birmingham, $350. 


‘COAL PRESSED FOR STORING 


Western. lignite and sub-bituminous 
coals are likely to be poor “keepers,” 
for air currents flowing through a coal 
pile lead to heating which quickly sets 
up spontaneous combustion. Therefore, 
they have been mined as needed, te- 
sulting in irregular mine operation, or 
expensively stored in huge concrete pits 
under water. This has narrowed their 
market range. 

Now U.S. Bureau of Mines experi- 
menters at Golden, Colo., have worked 
out a method of storing such coal for 
any desired time. They compact the coal 
in layers, with huge rollers, to a density 
of 58 Ib. a cu. ft. or more. This pre- 
vents interior air currents and “seals” 
the coal, as tests indicate oxygen in any 
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18,000 CHEMICAL 
DETERMINATIONS 
MONTHLY 


You can well judge the volume of business that 
flows through Michigan Smelting and Refining 
plants when we tell you that 18,000 Chemical 
Determinations are made each month in our lab- 
oratories. These are in addition to the Spectro- 
graphic and physical tests to which each heat of 
alloy ingot is subjected before passing final 
inspection. If you buy non-ferrous alloy ingot, the 
extensive facilities available to you here, plus more 
than 50 years of experience, should be important 
factors in determining your source of supply. 


ON-FERROUS SCRAP METAL 


& 


. 


MICHIGAN $I & REFINING 
a 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS@G ATION, Detroit 26, Michigan 
General Offices, Lafayette Building 


+} 


~~ 


RECTICGRA 


TOCOPY FLOW CHARTS, BLUE PRINTS, 
ENTS, ETC. SPEEDILY AND — 
destoee Sem. copies of opines. charts, bleePtoraph will pay for 
a oa ies i re doen 
il poe onseed aces os a oo 


Rectigraph, sive? Frundreds of plants use it t9 Coots» 


i production. mes accurately, 5 i 
park " photocopies in any ues DS NO Rae 
and ssoOmey to inaall. Simple practical application of pbocommirty 
Here is the ideal machine for the wide of 


graph 2 profitable in 258 
THE HALOID COMPANY, 


Lighting Miracle in Ne 


\ Fluo 


wspaper 
SEEING ILLUMINATION 


Now 
- nation is available 


EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
ee 2615 Wash ngton Ave 
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SPEECH DIFFICULTIES 


Its reconversion task a mere matter 
changing dies, the Chicago plant ¢ 
Western Electric is producing tek 
phone handsets at the rate of 100, 
a month. Atlantic Telephone & Tek 
graph warns, however, that as on 
bottleneck is widened, another—n 
switchboard facilities—must be ove 
come before all new would-be su 
scribers will be able to get servic 


air penetrating the top layers is change 
to carbon dioxide which does not sy 
port combustion. 

V. F. Parry, station director, think 
that the new method may permit yea 
around mining, and therefore lowe 
costs and instituteea wider market. 


CORRECTION 


Through a confusion in names, a 
cent report on an antitrust law actio 
against a group of borax companies (B 
—Aug.25'45,p58) erred in stating thd 
one of the defendants, The Gold Field 
American Development Co., ‘Ltd., wa 
90% .German-owned and. was now col 
trolled by the Alien Property Custodian, 
and thal Agperican Potash & Chemicl 
Corp. was-a subsidiary of this company. 
The statements as to ownership and 
control applied to American Potash & 
Chemical which, according to the ir 
dictment, operated from 1929 to the 
dete of vesting by the Alien Property 
Custodian under the terms of a mar- 
agement agreement with The Gold 
Fields American Development Co., Ltd. 
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June were letting their policie< japJ 
immediately. At this rate, pr babj 
$7,250,000,000 has been drop) ed ; 
the last six months, and perhaps as mug 
as another $14,000,000,000 will 20 } 
the boards before the end of the ) car 
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Veterans Let Policies Lapse i. tise Smpsstotcat "ENS oa 
: agmoe Administration, which. handle wan! 

- . € government insurance prograin, aril month. 

More than three-quarters of men leaving service are drop- 4 little surprised at the high tate d *Yout 

ping their government insurance though private companies advise *>andonment. A survey of troops ove:fi soldiers 
‘ ; Se i é : seas showed that about two-thirds ‘inf ghem h 

them to keep it up. Reinstatement privilege likely to be liberalized. tended to keep their insurance, and afl. go imm 
separation centers about 50% of th first in 

Almost without realizing it, the U.S. effect, whether the holders have left discharged men said they would hang thing a 
government has become the world’s big- military service or not, they can trade on to their policies. ‘Bto pr 
gest life insurance underwriter. Since it in for permanent e—also The record of lapsed policies after the govern 
October, 1940, when the National Serv- ment-underwritten—taking their last war checks out evenly with currenifil egns t 
ice Life Insurance Act went into effect, choice of straight life, 20-payment life, experience, however. Then, the gover the low 
some 14,500,000 men and women in or 30-payment life. ment wrote about $40,000,000,000 offi and we 
the armed services have taken out gov- © The More the Better—With few ex- life insurance, covering 4,500,000 mem-Iil nent P 
ernment policies with a total coverage ceptions, the big Be aes underwriters bers of the armed forces, including ror 
of $137,000,000,000. This is not so say that they would like to see veterans Army and Navy nurses. Immediately ever in 
many millions short of the $153,000,- keep as much government insurance as after the armistice, an estimated 75% 9% eramer 
000,000 total of all the privately written possible. While the underwriters con- of these policyholders let their insu. h 
life insurance now in force in the U.S. cede that government coverage may ance go entirely. The others cut thell Natior 


e Main Pu Practically all the gov- 
emment.policies written during this war 
call for simple term insurance that ex- 
pires automatically at the end of eight 
ears. Their main purpose so far 

n to provide cheap coverage up to 
$10,000 against death from military 
action, a hazard that the private com- 
panies can’t cover except at prohibitive 
premiums. 

All bolders of government policies 
have conversion privileges, however. At 
any time while the term insurance is in 


-take some of the business that ordi- 


narily would go to them, they stick by 
the old principle that the more insur- 
ance there is in force the easier it is to 
sell still more. They think that if 
veterans go home with converted poli- 
cies, civilians who never carried insur- 
ance before will start wanting the same 
sort of protection. 

At the moment, there seems little 

rospect that this happy theory will be 
put to the test. More is Sick beats 
of the men leaving service up to last 


face value of their policies about in 
half, so that on the final tally on) 
$4,800,000,000, or about 12% of the 
total, was converted into permanent cov. 
erage. 
e Salesmanship?—Many insurance men 
think that the Veterans Administration 
isn’t trying hard enough to sell dis 
charged men on the advantages of gov. 
ernment coverage, but even the sharpest 
critics admit that there is a limit on 
hew much a good sales talk could do. 
The main reason that veterans back 
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i tries. The latter’s specifications (right) involves pigskin 
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‘ , SS 
Pir AAS ee Ga ee ' : 
; upholstered armchairs, lounge chairs that open out into 
CELESTIAL LUXURY beds, deep napped rugs of curled mohair, gray gabardine 
And now the flying office for busy executives (left). Con- head linings, oak paneling. The twin-engined bombers 
verted from obsolete and surplus Douglas B-23 Army are overhauled inside and out, are provided with sound- 
' bombers, the “executive transports” are being offered by _ proof insulation, new two-way radio, heating and ventila- és 
i Hughes Aircraft which has transformed two for its own tion systems—a job requiring about two months, Space, § j; 
use, announces orders on its books from United Drug, according to individual designs, is ample for from eight to  $),0 
; General Motors, Henry Kaiser, and Gar Wood Indus- twelve persons. The remodeled planes have a ctuising § ¢R 
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speed of 240 m.p.h. and a range of 1,600 mi. 4 
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‘conversion is the increased 
ost. Term insurance, of course, is the 
cheapest kind of all. The rate on a 
$10,000 government term policy for a 
75-year-old man its only $6.70 a month. 
{ the yeteran switches into straight life, 
his premiums go up to $13.70, and if 

nt Retermest, they hit $21.20 a 


Yc ith Is a Factor—Since most of the 


jiers are and relatively few of 
h Sire dependents, the we ay ea 
immediate need for protection. ‘Their 
ast inclination is to drop the whole 
as soon as they get out of uniform. 
revent this, insurance men and 
ment ts now are advising vet- 
feep their term seticions with 
ne lot ium, for the full eight years 
| worry about conversion to a perma- 
nt t po later on. 
.. From the veteran’s standpoint, if he 
ver intends to carry insurance, the gov- 
smment policy is about the best bar- 
ain he can get. The premiums on the 
National Service policies are designed to 
cover only the ordinary mortality risk. 
eWhat the Government Does— 
Through a complicated system of ac- 
counting, the government reimburses 
the insurance fund for losses through 
action. The government also 
carries all: administrative costs so that 
there is no loading for this expense in 
the premium rate. In figuring pre- 
miums, the government assumes that 
reserves will earn 3% interest annually, 
a generous estimate these days. 
Veterans ign ve dis- 
courages comparisons with insurance 
written by private companies, and _be- 
cause dividends aré unpredictable, there 
is no way of forecasting how a govern- 
ment policy will stack up against one 
written by any particular private com- 
pany. It is poselile: though, to make a 
rough comparison between government 
insurance converted after the last war 
and similar policies written by private 
companies. : 
¢ How It Worked Out—If a 25-year-old 
veteran of the last war converted his 
policy to straight life in 1920, at the end 
of 20 years (1940) he would have paid 
an average of $12 a year net (premiums 
less dividends) for each $1,000 face 
value. On a similar policy written by a 
private company, and including the 
waiver of dividends in case of total dis- 
ability which the government throws in 
without extra charge, he probably would 
have paid about $15 a year, net on divi- 


One or two private companies actu- 
ally shaved the cost a trifle below the 


| Stoipae Some were considerably 
. The average ran about $3 a 


$1,000 more a year. 
. —With so many veter- 
ans letting their insurance lapse, it’s 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


200,000 Shares 
Allied Stores Corporation 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Par Value $100 Per Share 


Price $100 Per Share 


(plus accrued dividends from September 1, 1945 to date of delivery) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


September 7, 1945. 


oo 
—ememenenill — 


This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as, an offering of these securities for sale or as a solici- 
tation of an offer to buy any of such securities. The offering 
is made only by the Offering Circular. 


$55,000,000 


Northern Pacific Railway Company 
COLLATERAL TRUST 442% BONDS 
i Dated September 1, 1945 Due September 1, 1975 
Interest payable March 1 and September 1 in New York City 


The issue and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained in any State from only 
such of the undersigned as are registered or licensed 
dealers or brokers in such State. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 
Incorporated 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
HALLGARTEN & CO. HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
W. E. HUTTON & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
F.S. MOSELEY & CO. PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 
WHITE, WELD & CO. LAURENCE M. MARKS & CO. 
September 7, 1946. 
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FOUR FACTORS 


AND THE FUTURE 


Four factors promise to be 
extremely influoneial in the 
American economic scene 
throughout the immediate 
future. They are: 
(1) The tremendous 
backlog of deferred dew 
mand for the goods of 
peace. 
(2) Theunequalled rese 
ervoir of buying power. 
(3) The flood of new 
products and new serve 
tees. 
(4) The growing num- 
ber of new indvidual 
tnvestors. 


These will be uppermost 
in the minds of policy- 
making executives for a 
long time to come, 
many corporations will 
need the services of com- 
petent financial counsel. 

Hornblower & Weeks, as 


Ca firm, has been prominent 


for more than half a cen- 
tury in the financing of 
various American enter- 
rises—some of them great 
in stature—all important 
to our economic system. 

As you consider your 
needs and opportunities, 
remember that, at all times, 
Hornblower & Weeks can 
help you. 

A Partner in our nearest 
office is at hand for free 
and confidential discussion 
of your position. 


HORNBLOWER 


& WEEKS 


4 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Seroice 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 
New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 


| Baltimore; Bangor. 
ae ———— 


a, a sure bet that Congress will 
iberalize the reinstatement rules. Un- 
der present rules, the discharged soldier 
who lets his policy lapse can get it 
restored without a physical examination 
at any time within six months. After 
that, he has to take a new physical. All 
reinstatement rights expire at the end 
of the eight-year term. 

Congress probably will ease these re- 
quirements, as it did after the last war, 
until practically any veteran who held 
government insurance can get it back 
if he wants it. 


Big Schotts Now 


Million-dollar deal for com- 
pressor company in Cleveland 


adds chapter to a family saga 
that began 24 years ago. 


Shrewd, tight-lipped Walter E. 
Schott of Cincinnati has just added 
another first grade asset to one of the 
country’s fastest growing and least ad- 
vertised ily fortunes. 

On t. 4, the Schott family—con- 
sisting of Schott, his four brothers, and 
his two sisters—closed a million-dollar 
deal to purchase the United States Air 
Compressor Co. of Cleveland. This 
makes the sixteenth company that the 
family can count in its assortment of 


Pp ‘ 
D How it Began—The Schotts started 
accumulating pro about 24 

, when young Walter Schott, the 
eldest son, left Cincinnati to go to work 
as a garage mechanic. Since then, he 
has parlayed his monkey wrench into 
more than $8,000,000 worth of visible 
assets. Family holdings now range 
from a yacht supply company to the 
pretentious Grasmore Apartments in 
Cincinnati. 

Besides automobile and aviation 
dealer franchises, the original founda- 
tion of Schott’s money-making machine, 
they include substantial real estate in- 
vestments and a dozen manufacturing 
companies. 
eAn Early Start—The = 24 

Oo, were a ical Cincinnati 
Saiog family. Their father and 
mother were immigrants, like a large 

ttion of industrial Ohio’s population. 

e children were ted. to take a 

uick lick at the public schools and 
en settle down to the business of 
earning a living. 

Walter Schott married young—which 
was considered improvident for a Ger- 
man with no prospects or connec- 
tions. Shortly thereafter, he and _ his 
wife moved to Richmond, Ind., where 
he worked as a mechanic, There he be- 
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Walter Schott switched from fixing 
autos to selling them, 24 years ago. 
Since then the family—four other 
brothers, two sisters—has accumulated 
16 enterprises under his direction. 


gan buying old cars from dealers, floss 
ing them up with a quick paint job 
and general overhaul, turning them 
over fast. 

e Bigger Business—This system gave 
Schott enough capital to take over the 
Hamilton ‘Caiars (Ohio) dealership 
for Willys-Overland Co. A little later, 
he added the Packard franchise. 

The automobile business was grow- 

ing fast in those days. By 1927, Schott 
had salted down enough profits to f- 
nance an operation that threw the whole 
trade into an uproar—nationwide bar- 
gain sales of new but outmoded cars at 
the end of the model year. 
@ Whirlwind Campai hott’s strat- 
egy was to a leftover models that 
were about to me outmoded. Then 
with crews of high powered salesmen 
and gaudy advertising campaigns, he 
would invade city after city for a whitl- 
wind selling spree. He offered new cars, 
through the local dealers, at prices cut 
as much as 30%. The dealers got a 
commission on sales; Schott took the 
trade-ins. 

In 1927 Schott and his crews sold 
more than 1,000 = this way. In 
1930, he moved 2,400 Auburns; in 
1933, 2,800 Hupps, 200 Franklins, and 
a variety of other makes. 

The system was fine for the dealers in 
the cars Schott sold (Auburn, Cord; 
Pierce Arrow, Chandler, Franklin, 
Willys, Hupp). It was fine for the car 
builders too, because companies often 
had found themselves stuck with ut 
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Famous Whittemore Polish—Saddle Soap, too—is 
today being used in large quantities by the Armed 
Services. Space-saving Greer Multi-Tier Conveyors 
shave increased production in this Cambridge plant, 
to the point where polish and soap are now also 
available for civilian needs. In installations such as 
this, where the products must pass through a cold 
room, the compactness of the Greer machine makes 
it possible to cut down the refrigeration to a very 

Even more important, the unique construction of 
the Greer Multi-Tier results in great space-saving. In 
the Whittemore plant, Greer Conveyors give six 
times more cooling travel than straight-line processing 
would permit in the same floor space, Storage for 


cooling is unnecessary, and where multiple deposit is 
required, the Conveyor brings the containers back to 
the filling station automatically. 

Highly efficient Greer Multi-Tier Conveyors are 
today continuously processing candy, cookies, bread, 
fruit bars, floor wax, and rubber compound, as well as 
shoe polish and saddle soap. Demand points to a 
further widening of the application of the Greer Multi- 
Tier Principle after the War. If you are short on floor 
space or you are planning a new plant, write at once 
for free Booklet W-9 giving complete information on 
the Greer Multi-Tier Conveyor.— 


J. W. Greer Company, 


119 Windsor Street, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


A pharmaceutical manufacturer mak- 
ing a life-sustaining specific experi- 
enced a $10,000 product loss traceable 
to metallic contamination. Pfaudler 
Glass-Lined Steel Equipment was call- 
ed to the rescue immediately. Since 
then operations have been protected 
completely and at relatively small cost. 
It's poor business to take chances 
on equipment which could ruin a pro- 
duct worth many times its cost. 
Pfaudler glass gives you double pro- 
tection—eliminates metallic contami- 
nation—provides maximum corrosion 
resistance. Pfaudler is resistant 
to all acids, except hydrofluoric, at 
elevated temperatures and pressures. 
A full line of reactors, 
stills, distillation units, storage tanks 
and mixers are available in laboratory, 
ee plant and co i igns. 
here these Bagh ca a Bes. to 
our ‘specs.”” The Pfaudler Company, 
Rochester 4, N.Y. se 


Get Your Equdproment ON ORDER 
We are booking rush orders now for 
both glass-lined steel and stainless steel 
equipment. If you are processing chemi- 
cals, foods, be milk products 
and allied products, then we have some- 
thing you can use 


ENGINEERS AND FABRICATORS OF 
CORROSION RESISTANT PROCESS EQUIPMENT 


The tightly held properties of the 
Schott family of Cincinnati are 
rarely publicized. When Walter E. 
Schott added the U. S. Air Com- 

ressor Corp. to the ever expanding 
ist early this month, he drew up the 
first public inventory of the other 
family holdings. Major items line 
up like this: 

Columbia Axle Co., Cleveland, 


ae from the wreckage of the 
old Cord Corp. 


Swan Creek Lumber Co., Toledo. 

Swan Creek Coal Co., Toledo. 

Heinz-Munschauer Co., Buffalo, 
machinery manufacturer, with a 
branch factory in Cleveland. 

American National Corp., holding 
company for valuable factory build- 
ings in Cleveland and leaseholder of 
a considerable acreage of proved oil 
and gas lands in Michigan. 

Auto Vehicle Parts Co, Newport, 
Ky.—automobile trim and hardware. 

Cincinnati Time Recorder Co., 
Cincinnati—time clocks. 
J. A. Fay & Egan Co., Cincinnati, 


Family Album—The Schott Properties 


which makes woodworking equi). 
ment with Russia one of its best 
customers. 

Eagle Mfg. Co., Cincinnati-mi- 
chine parts. 

King Welding Co. and Betts 
Street Co.—welding. 

Standard Electric Range & Mfc. 
Co.—electrical ranges and household 
appliances. 

Greaves Machine Tool Co.—gears. 

Cincinnati Yacht Supply Co. 

Dealer Franchises oF Reo-Schacht 
Motor Truck Co., Citizens Motor 
Car Co. (Packard), Walter Schott 
Willys Co.—all for the southern Ohio- 
Indiana-Kentucky area. 

Walter E. Schott Co., through 
which the Schotts manage their Cin- 
cinnati realty holdings. _ 

Walter E. Schott Investment Co., 
which manages the sizable realty 
holdings the Schotts acquired by 
purchasing assets of the Commercial 
Bank and Ohio Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., both of Toledo, when they were 
liquidated ten years ago. 


sold models that dealers wouldn’t take 
when the time for the change in style 


and price approached. 

eA War Chest—With profits from the 
car liquidation business, Schott built up 
a war chest. When bankrupt Willys- 


Overland got into the financial quick- 
sand around 1937, he organized a rescue 

. With three associates, he ad- 
vanced the Willys trustee about $2,- 
000,000, which enabled him to com- 
plete the manufacture of cars from parts 
and supplies already on the factory 
floor. 

Schott came out of the deal with the 
distributorship for Willys-Overland in 
16 midwestern states. His associates 
split up the rest of the country. Schott, 
as , handled 6,000 of the 16,000 
cars manufactured under the emer- 

atta’ ent. 

O Stock ag loated—The next step 
was to get a $3,000,000 issue of Willys- 
Overland stock fioated on the New York 
market. Schott subscribed to 9% of 
the issue at the underwriter’s price. 
When the stock shot up eight to ten 

ints (it later dropped back), Schott 
Krad hit the big money. 

Schott still has a substantial block 
of Willys stock. He still holds the dis- 
tributorship for Willys (Jeep) and Reo 
trucks in southern Ohio, Kentucky, and 


e Then Hayes Raga—Shortly after the 


at similar 


reorganization of the Hayes Body Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., also retumed 
Schott a nice profit. 

By this time, the four other brothers 
and two sisters had taken their places 
in the family team. So had Margaret C. 
Schott, Walter Schott’s wife. 

Harold Schott, the number two mem- 
ber of the family, heads money-making 
Columbia Axle Co., Cleveland, which 
already has converted from war work and 
is ready to take orders for automotive 
and aviation parts. 

e An Attorney, Too—Alfred Schott is in 
charge of Eagle Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. 
Joe Schott manages the J. A. Fay & 
Egan Co., Cincinnati. Milton Schott, 
the youngest brother, is family attorney. 

One sister, Mrs. Elsie Luckney, man- 
ages the Heinz-Munschauer Machinery 
Co. in Buffalo. The other, Mrs. Marie 
Geiringer, manages the family real es- 
tate holdings in Toledo and acts as 
Toledo distributor for the Cincinnati 
Time Recorder Co. 
© Out of the Army—Walter Schott, now 
44, has just got out of the Army where 
he was a lieutenant colonel in ord- 
nance. He has no intention of com- 
bining the family investments in a single 
holding company. He likes to keep 
each enterprise separate. He intends to 
keep on adding-mew properties, paying 
BG then ont of comfortable cash _te- 
serves and confining stock ownership to 
the tight Schott family group. 
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LOW PRICE 


is not the 


There is a good deal of talk today about 
“opportunities” to buy “surplus” or used 
machine tools at very low prices. 

Some of them are bargains and some 
are not. 

Some of them, after several years of 
seven-day war production, may have been 
overworked or under cared for. 

Add reconditioning and retooling costs 


to the low purchase price and the bargain 


only reason for buying 


As this applies to Acme-Gridley Auto- 
matics, let us suggest that you buy no 
surplus machine without knowing all about 
its age, what it will do, and above all, its 
present condition. 

Remember that the only real value any 
machine has, old or new, is its ability to 
produce. And looking ahead, that must be 
ability to produce at lowest cost. 


In deciding whether to buy new equip- 


ment or to buy from surplus, please feel 


ly Co, disappears. You might be paying too much 


tured 


for a machine that cannot produce up to free to call upon the broad experience of 


rothers > . wie 

places today’s cost requirements. our organization. 
aret C. 
) mem- 
naking 

which 
Tk and Three Vers-o-tools—two for threading and one 
pane for forming—are used to finish this stainless steel 
tt is in valve stem on an Acme-Gridley Automatic Bar 
innati. Machine. 
Fay & Job produced at new low cost—through money 
Schott, saved on speed and precision of work, lower tool 
poeey. investment and longer tool life. 
, Man- 
hinery 

Marie 
eal es- 
icts as 
cinnati 
t, now 
where ACME-GRIDLEY BAR and 
5 -0rd- CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
F com- maintain accuracy at the high- 
| single est spindle speeds and astest 

k feeds modern cutting tools 
) Keep con withstand. 
es to 
“ip 

Te- 

hip to THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
s 
5, 1945 
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Instruments Function in Cans 


Cook Electric reveals war-born Stratopax method by which 
relays, switches, and other controls operate within gas-filled en- 
closures, safe from weather and other hazards of high-altitude use. 


Progress in thoroughly sealing metal 
enclosures which could not be revealed 
during the war has now been reported 
by Cook Electric Co., Chicago. 

e Unit Works in the Can—The firm 
calls its enclosures “Stratopax.” Aside 
from the technological improvements 
claimed for this method of hermetic 
sealing, the technique is notable for the 
fact that the package is used to protect 
the product during its entire period of 
use. The .working unit remains inside 
the package. The can, shaped to fit the 
contents and the available space, is de- 
signed to permit perfect functioning of 
the fully enclosed unit without removal 
from the protection of the container. 

The original purpose was to eliminate 

fire hazards caused by insulation break- 
down and excessive arcing in standard 
electrical controls such as relays, con- 
tactors, circuit breakers, and switches 
when operated under the low-pressure 
conditions of high-altitude flight. Sub- 
sequently the concept was extended to 
provide trouble-free operation and in- 
creased lifetime wherever weather con- 
ditions, fungus, explosives, and dust 
are factors. 
e Billionth Pound of Air—Cook’s 
method is intended to reach beyond pre- 
vious techniques of hermetic sealing to 
provide a measurement of the extent of 
tightness of leaks, after complete final 
assembly, outgassing, filling with inert 
gas, and sealing off The firm claims 
that its test laboratories can detect and 
measure such minute leakage quantities 
as 0.01 micron cu. ft. of gas per hr., 
which in terms of air is as little as 
one-billionth Ib. per hr. 

Early attempts at sealing in gas-filled 
containers—most of these merely for 
protection from the factory to opening 
at the point of use—tended to the more 

lentiful gases, particularly nitrogen. 
The Stratopax technique involves use 
of gases compounded to meet particular 
conditions. Cook uses the trade name of 
“Dry Nithelon,” followed by a number 
to indicate the particular formula. 
e Purging With Helium—Tests are cur- 
rently under way with such gases as 
hydrogen, helium, and freon. In its 
general approach, Cook outgasses by al- 
ternately subjecting the package to a 
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low vacuum and then purging with a 
small-atomed gas such as helium. 
The unit is heated with infra-red 
lamps to drive out gas and get rid of 
moisture and other foreign substances 
which might cause corrosion. Evacua- 
tion is carried down to the degree indi- 
cated for proper leak-rating and the 
inert gas for the proper environment is 
usually maintained and sealed off at 
extremely low pressure. Thus the 
method aims to keep the unit operating 
inside the enclosure at top efficiency for 
its desired lifetime of service. 
e Custom Packaging—At first intending 
to use its process solely on the com- 
pany’s own product, Cook soon found 
itself drafted into Stratopaxing electrical 
products of other manufacturers which 
were needed for use particularly in high- 
altitude aircraft. Besides supplying the 
cans in which to pack the seodhette the 
company also supplies such auxiliary 


—s 


units or substitutes as are required 

In packing and sealing instrument, 
of other manufacture, Cook engince, 
undertake a series of operations in step, 
They analyze the instrument for cle. 


trical, mechanical, and physical cha. 
acteristics and determine all such point, 
as mounting requirements, bolts and 
bolt locations, and ways to reduce shock 
and vibration. 

® Pre-Package Precautions—Becausc the 
electrical equipment will never be re. 
moved from the can, Cook engineer, 
have to check location of individy| 
terminals, arrangement to accommodate 
cables and the like, and duplication of 
original lugs, binding posts, and plug. 
ins. One point always considered \ 
whether several adjacent instrument; 
could better be combined into a singl 
package. 

In designing the package, the engi 
neers must plan to provide the entire 
assembly or chassis with appropriate 
mounting, terminations, test lamps, in. 
‘pection ports, and test circuit terminal. 
e Operational Factors—To avoid he:t 
accumulation inside the package when 
the unit within it is operating, the d 
sign takes into consideration the nee 
for using gases of high thermal conduc 
tivity. Other devices used for this pur 
pose are radiating flanges and expandin 
bellows section. Corrosion is met wit 
appropriate metals, platings, and meth 
ods of metal joining. 

A final check-over covers suspensio 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH OF THE ASSEMBLY LINE 


Tiny by comparison with those of some war plants, an assembly line : 
Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa., nevertheless is a tribute to U. S. indu 
trial ingenuity. Prewar marine chronometers were mostly the products ( 
individual craftsmen, who guarded methods jealously, together made abo 
400 a year. When the Navy asked for thousands in a hurry, Hamilton helpé 
upset tradition by standardizing the manufacture of chronometer componeti 
to permit mass production and allow the complete interchangeability of part 
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Here are office Noise 


OU can’t ignore noise demons. 
They come from the irritating 
din of clattering machines, loud 
voices, and clanging bells. Noise 
demons rasp your nerves—keep 
you from concentrating — and 
hamper your work in general. 
But you don’t need to put up 
with this distracting condition any 


_——_ 


it’s Armstrong’s Cushiontone 


longer. It’s easy to get rid of noise 
demons, once and for all, with an 
economical ceiling of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone.* 

The 484 deep holes in each 12” 
square of this fibrous material 
trap noise demons—absorb up to 
75% of all noise striking the ceil- 
ing. Cushiontone is an excellent 

* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Demons on the loose 


reflector of light, and it can be re- 
painted without decreasing its 
high acoustical efficiency. 

NEW FREE BOOKLET gives al! the 
facts. Write for your copy to Arm- 
strong Cork Com- 
pany, 3009 Stevens 
Street, Lan- 
caster, Pa, 


When munitions were distorted and 
quench-cracked by conventional meth- 
ods of heat treatment? 


When shells would not meet physi- 
cals until quenched in new bigh- 
speed oil? 


When ordinary cutting oils failed as 
gun barrels were drilled at high 
speed ? 


When corrosion ruined machined parts 


shipped over the world? 


When steel cartridge cases seemed im- 
possible to draw ? 


When liquid carburizing was thought 
to be economically limited to .050” ? 


When black oxide finish was con- 
sidered only a substitute for plating? 


ASK THE HOUGHTON MAN 


HOW THEY WERE SOLVED! 


Developments such as interrupted quenching in salt, faster 


quenching oils, “fortified’’ cutting coolants, inhibited rust pre- 


ventives, new drawing lubricants, controlled oxidation finishes 


and mechanized salt baths were born out of war's necessities. And 


from that experience, the peace-time changeover becomes easier. 


As you reconvert, consult Houghton, headquarters for metal 


working and heat treating. Here is a nation-wide organization of 


trained engineers, ready to serve you, and backed by research 


facilities unsurpassed in its field. 


You who called on Houghton during the tough early war 


production days can continue to count on us to help cushion 


the shock of reconversion. 


9 
Write E. F. Houghton & Co., HOUGHTON Ss 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 33, Pa. 


F roduct? 


time jo" 


techniques, interior wiring to outsid 
terminals, weight reduction, insu! :tio 
possible use of glass inclosed teri iin, 
and compression couplings. A favor 
device is using bellows to permit many, 
actuation of switches, reset mechanis) 
and adjustments. 
e Brazing and Welding—Cook eng inc¢; 
are proud of their care in the sequeng 
of use of various brazing, welding, ay 
soldering operations. ‘Their genera! pr, 
cedure is to start with the method « 
quiring highest temperature, and the 
work downward—as copper brazing ; 
2,100 F, silver brazing at 700-1,400 | 
and soft soldering at 400-600 F’. Ti cliar 
and atomic hydrogen welding are aj 
used when additional temperature step 
are required in — . 
Cook Electric is also engaged in ; 
long-term packaging project for th 
military by a process which it cal 
“Neutropax.” This involves large \: 
hicles and weapons of the sort othe 
companies are processing for long-tem 


preservation (BW —Aug.4’45,p68). 


DOW EXPANDS IN TEXAS 


Dow Chemical Co. has started ; 
$15,000,000 expansion of its cheinic 
plant at Freeport, Tex., while just acto 
the Brazos River at Velasco its subsid 
iary, Dow Magnesium Corp., is halting 
production at its Reconstruction Finan 
Corp.-built magnesium plant. 

With 2,000 workers needed for con 
struction, and others required for chen 
ical plant operations, Dow hopes t 
provide a substantial amount of emplo 
ment for the magnesium workers 4 
they are laid off. Many will be retaine 
for a time in magnesium plant lay-u 
work and for continued operation 
sections of the plant such as the powe 
house, chlorine cells, water, and ¢ 
departments. 

The chemical plant expansion will 
clude additions to existing facilities an 
construction of new organic and 1 
organic chemical production works. 


FLUORESCENT CAR LAMPS 


A fluorescent lamp and auxilia 
adapted to the rough service of trans 
vehicles has been designed after tes 
conducted by Sylvania Electric Prot 
ucts, Inc., New York City, and Con 
munication Industries, Inc., Bloom 
field, N. J., in which the New Yot 
Board of Transportation cooperated 

The development makes fluoresce 
lighting available to the transit indu 
try without expensive equipment to co 


vert the power to alternating curr 
Each lamp has its own auxiliary am 


operates directly from the direct cu 
rent voltage of 400 to 700v. in thi 
rail or overhead wiring. 
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Aluminum on Spot 
manus With two billion pounds of 
“TA scrap awaiting disposal, industry 
since faces problem of finding new 
1: anf, markets to absorb big output. 


hi f te A billion pounds of aluminum in 
cl thei war weary and crashed airplanes, plus 
zing jm another billion pounds or more in 
+00 FM surplus planes, equipment, partially 
I \clianfii@ processed war material, and war plant 
irc alymm stocks, hangs like the sword of 
re step Damocles over the nation’s aluminum 
processing and fabricating industries. 


cd in — to Year's Output—How much 
or thi of that metal, scattered as it is in vir- 
it calf tually every part of the world, can be 
Tg¢ vi economically reconverted, is a question 
t othe government agencies and the industry 
ng-temii| are pondering. 
). A concomitant problem is the effect 
of this huge stockpile of secondary 
Ss meta] on primary aluminum production 
-for the scrap, in toto, is just about 
arted @ equivalent to a full year’s output of 
hemici/ the nation’s war-expanded aluminum 
st acrow industry. (Peak production was 2,360,- 

subsidf 700,000 Ib. in 1943, divided 1,839,700,- 
halting 000 Ib. of primary aluminum, 521,000,- 
Financ 000 Ib. of secondary recovery.) 

While the Surplus Property Board. 
for com Reconstruction Finance Corp., Alu- 
r chemi} minum Assn., and top policy makers in 
opes tithe industry are sweating over matters 
emplowiof price, supply, stockpiling, and mar- 
tkers kets, technicians and operating men 
retainc@ are going right ahead with plans for 
t lay-wihuse of <p aluminum—and are com- 
ition @ ing UP with a lot of ingenious ideas. 
¢ powiiie Three Possibilities—Secondary alu- 
and g4%minum can be utilized in three gen- 
eral ways: 

(1) Segregated according to the type 
of alloy, it can be eT into virgin 
aluminum to help produce desired qual- 
ities in finished products. 

(2) It can be reconverted into vir- 
gin aluminum in a process which 
chemically separates the alloying mate- 
rials, recovering the aluminum in the 


1 will i 
ities and 
and i 
orks, 


\PS 


auxiliat 


f tramiform of aluminum oxide (BW —May 
ter tl)2'45,46). Another process for re- 
ic ProMcovering the metal separates the alu- 
1d Com inum alloys from nonaluminum 


Bloo: 
ew Yor 
rated. 
1OTescch 
it indu 
it to com 


products by melting in a sloping hearth 
umace, taking prea of the lower 
melting point of the aluminum alloys. 

(3) It can be remelted and used 
‘as is” in products which do not re- 
quire close control of quality. 


cur" Much effort now is being directed 
ny - oward use of the scrap about “as is,” 
i shi hat is, as a heterogeneous collection 


f alloys tossed into a single melt and 
weetened to the desired composition, 
a wl careful segregation of various 
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CLAYTON STEAM GENERATORS 


are Complete and Ready to go... 


Your Cayton Steam Generator will come to you complete in the 
crate ...no bricking, setting, additional equipment, or accessories are 
necessary. Water, fuel and electric connections are the only require- 
ments for operation. These generators fit into one-fourth the space and 
weigh only half as much as the conventional boiler 

Clayton Steam Generators incorporate many long sought perform- 
ance features that set entirely new standards for generating steam. 
They are 75 to 80 per cent over-all efficient... fully automatic . . .in- 
stantly adjust themselves to any load between minimum and maximum 
capacity ...reach full working pressure from a cold start within five 
minutes. Operation does not require a trained engineer (unless con- 
trary to local ordinances). 

Thousands of Clayton Generators have proven their many advan- 
tages in all branches of the Armed Services and in Industry. Since 
1940, military requirements have so far taxed our entire production 
... but soon, Clayton Steam Generators will be available in increasing 
quantities for commercial use. 

These generators are especially adaptable for use in canneries, 
laundries, food dehydration, dairies, plastic and rubber processing 
(tire retreading), plating, heating, kitchens, cleaning, distilling, ster- 
iliging, and for all types of steam processing. 

Clayton Steam Generators are made in six sizes, 
oil, or gas fired, 10 to 100 H.P. All are capable 
of operating pressures up to 150 lbs. p.s.i. 


if your plans call for additional boilers, or re- 
placement of present equipment, we will 
be glad to send you our new catalog. 


MaAnUFACTURERS 
or 


STEAm GENERATORS. 
CHASSIS AND ENGINE 
OYTHAmMOMETERS 
RERRICK KLEAWERS, 
WTORAULIC VatvES 


IT’S EASY 
TO KEEP METAL BRIGHT 


THE WH/Z wav! 


Wuiz Metat Po tsn cleans 
chemically —eliminates hard, con- 
tinuous rubbing becauseit actually 
dissolves tarnish. Put it on... 
let it dry. . . wipe it off. It’s that 
easy! And Wuiz Metat Po isu 
stretches the time between polish- 
ings by depositing a thin, trans- 
parent, protective coating that re- 
tards oxidation and tarnish. 


Wuiz Metat Pottsn is one of 
more than 50 WuHiz maintenance 
chemicals. Order from your Wu1z 
distributor. Industrial Division, 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp., 
Camden, New Jersey; Toronto, 
Canada. 


METAL 
POLISH 


A PRODUCT 


AA 
DF he LONGI LAT 
AINTENANCE A 


+4 v 


The government this week took 
another step toward breaking the 
stranglehold it says the Aluminum 
Co. of America has held on the na- 
tion’s aluminum reduction and proc- 
essing industry. But in so doing, it 
a sacrificed any hopes of 
selling surplus aluminum facilities 
as going concerns. 
© Leases Cut Short—The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. informed Alcoa 
that its leases on five reduction and 
two alumina plants would be ter- 
minated as of midnight Oct. 31 in- 
stead of running to their effective ter- 
mination dates in 1947 find 1948. 

Acting on recommendation of the 
—— Property Board, RFC said it 
wished to free the plants so that they 
“could be disposed of in manner 
which would create competition in 
the aluminum industry,” in line with 
the decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in New York in the 
Alcoa antitrust case (BW —Mar. 
17°45,p7). 

e An Interim Offer—In the hope of 
keeping at least some of the plants 


RFC to Void Alcoa Leases in Seven Plants 


operating until Reynolds Metals Co. 
(BW—Sep.1’45,p42) or some othier 
buyer can close a deal, RFC asked 
Alcoa to take one-year leases cin. 
celable on 60 days’ notice. But Al- 
coa quickly declined, figuring there 
was no percentage in keeping them 
going for a potential competitor's 
benefit. 

Two of the five reduction plants 
and one of the two alumina plants 
previously had been shut down, and 
closing of the others now will follow. 
Reduction plants still running are 
those at Jones Mill, Ark. (capacity 
141,000,000 Ib. annually), Spokane, 
Wash. (216,000,000 Ib.), and Trout. 
dale, Ore. (141,000,000 Ib.). Already 
closed are those at Los Angeles (178,- 
000,000 Ib.) and Massena, N. Y. 
(105,000,000 Ib.) 
© Until Someone Appears—The Hur. 
ricane Creek (Ark.) alumina plant 
(capacity 1,555,000 Ib. annually) 
now will join the Baton Rouge (La.) 
plant (1,000,000,000-Ib. capacity an- 
nually) in idleness until a new oper- 
ator appears. 


grades and alloys is costly. And ex- 
penses of the reconversion processes 
-—_ preclude their use in competition 
with virgin metal from bauxite. 
eTo Push Building Uses—Aluminum 
Co. of America has its eyes on the con- 
struction field as one place where large 
uantities of both primary and secon- 
ary metal might be employed. Besides 
a well-established uses as window 
sash and frames, spandrels, and various 
interior and trim applications, Alcoa 
looks for tremendous expansion in use 
of corrugated sheet, particularly in 
rural areas. 

One-third of all rural roofing is gal- 
vanized iron, and if aluminum can 
take over only a- portion of this mar- 
ket, now estimated at hundreds of 
millions of pounds annually, plenty of 
scrap cotld be used. (It probably would 
have to be given an exterior coating 
of either pure aluminum or a suitable 
alloy to produce what Alcoa calls 
“Alclad” in order to give desired cor- 
rosion resistance. And aluminum’s 
higher initial cost would have to be 
offset by proof of longer life and lower 
maintenance.) 

e For Facings, Too—Still in the idea 
stage is a plan for using aluminum 
as building facing, in place of brick 
or stone. Alcoa has developed a method 
for backing sheets with insulating ma- 
terial to produce a light, fire-resistant 
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facing. The weight saving thus mad 
possible could be reflected in light 
construction throughout the enti 
structure, reducing size of foundation 
supporting pillars, and walls. 

Reynolds Metals Co. also is looki 

to the building field. Like Alc 
Reynolds expects to push the use 
flat aluminum roofing (distinct fro 
corrugated) for industrial and comme: 
cial structures, particularly where higi 
resistance to corrosion is required. 
@ Question of Cost—In the automotiv 
field, light metals producers a 
foundries hope to stimulate increas 
use of secondary aluminum in cyli 
der heads, crankcases, and pistons. B 
possibilities are seen in  substitutiny 
chromium plated aluminum for zim 
die castings in ornamental pieces sud 
as radiator grilles, exterior and interi 
trim and ornamentation. 

But here, as in many other instance 
the big question is cost. (Weight sw 
ing also would be a factor, of cours. 
If aluminum, secondary or virgin, ca 
be: offered cheaply enough (some 4 
makers say 7¢ to 9¢ a Ib. against 
present 15¢ for virgin ingot aluminum! 
the market is there. Scrap aluminum 4 
8¢ a lb. would cut quite a figure in ti 
motor car, truck, and bus field. 

@ Variety of Uses—By and large, seco! 
dary aluminum can be used wherevd 
low cost is a primary consideratior 
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The Service Manager Says: 


“Blackhawk Hydraulic Activating Controls 


“Man! When I get the field reports on performance of our 
having Blackhawk Hydraulics—I really Fe a thrill! I ha 


been skeptical of hydraulics , 


Mean Fewer Field Headaches” 


. sort of 


uipment 
always 


red they would involve a 


lot of trick ballasts and temperamental evict But I found that 


Blackhawk High-Pressure Systems were different. 
and simple, with lot less mechanical parts. 


THIS 21-POUND RAM 


: a lf 


ow ‘ 


They are rugged 


That means less friction 


and wear—and to me that means less 


servicing.” 


a 
ae 


In Blackhawk Hydraulics, bigh-pres- 

Q sure really means super pressure be- 
F cause Blackhawk builds hydraulic sys- 
tems with internal pressures up to 
10,000 pounds per square inch. That’s 
TEN TIMES what's often found in 


Do ESA 7 -TON JO al ordinary hydraulics. 


Blackhawk High-Pressure Hydraulics Give Equip- 
ment Manufacturers These Exclusive Advantages 


* 


* 


7 


* 


Smaller ram size makes redesigning of equipment, to take aboard a 
cases. 


hydraulic system, unnecessary in most 


Fingertip controlled, Blackhawk Hydraulic Systems provide more speed 


and convenience—outstanding selling advantages. 


Greater power in a more compact unit requires less materials and creates 


low costs. 


Compact, rugged and simple—no fussy hookups, no specialists required 


for assembly. 


For 22 years, we have specialized in mass production 

draulic units. For information on High-Pressure Hydraulic Controls for your 
present equipment or future designs, write us. 
BLACKHAWK MFG. CO., 5300 W. Rogers St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


BLACKHAWK 


* Stigh- Freddi (lf HY draulics 


of precision built hy- 


outweighing advantages inherent in the 

more expensive, special quality alloy, 

This would include a ook 1 of NE 
products—toys, some mechanical { 


cast aluminum cooking utensils, plate = 

hardware, and sole plates for electric Vers. 

irons. e 
But unsegregated aluminum still can. Nes 


not be used in many industries which 
have been or are expected to be larg 
pa ers. 

stimated Market—Thus, i in the t: 
portation field, which is pected to 
produce one-third of the future market HP 
for aluminum, use of secondary alu. fa) 
minum is largely precluded for airplanes, 
railroad passenger and freight cars, and 
motor vehicles (except some engine 
parts and ornaments). Little secon. 
dary can be used in the machinery and 
electrical appliance industries (12% o 
the anticipated market), electrical con. 
ductor (8%), chemical (5%), or food 
and beverage (5%). Even cooking 
utensils (10% of the anticipated mar. 
ket) and building construction (9% 
will use a considerable quantity of spe. 
cial alloys. 

For all the enthusiastic predictions, 
therefore, it looks to the aluminum 
processing industry as though both it 
and the government will have to wory 
over the scrap surplus problem for i 
long time to come. 


PUMPS FOR BUSY TIRES 


In a specially built plant, Monroe 
Auto Equipment Co., Petersburg, 
Mich., speeds quantity production of 
new tire pumps by use of an auto 
matic welding machine (above) tha 
brazes bases to pump barrels three 
a time. This is one step in the com 
pany’s assembly line, which now pu! Over 
out 1,000 pumps a day—and a stefPolor 
toward the goal of 10,000 daily. lonica 
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cetne i Versatile Rayon Fabric 


| can. Next month the new Ponemah Mir- 
hich f¥ acle Rayon Fabric, which is being spun 
and woven by Ponemah Mills, ‘Taftville, 
Conn., out of the same highstrength 
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yon that gave superior physical quali- 
es to the cords in airplane tires, will 
be available at retail stores in a wide 
iety of clothing. There will be 
shirts, ties, and pajamas for men, suits 
nd dresses for children, evening, day- 
ime, and sports wear for women in 
ny patterns and colors. 

Yarn for the closely woven material, 
hich runs over 200 threads to the 
th, is spun from 1.0-denier fiber pro- 
d by the American Viscose Corp. 
jd is said to be as fine as silk (BW— 
an.1’44,p96). The consequent ability 
bf the fabric to meet the classic silk 
st of passing through a wedding ring 
above) dramatizes only one of its char- 
pcteristics. It is said to be as easy to wash 
ys cotton and to dry so quickly that a 
voman’s blouse can be washed, dried, 
Monrocend ironed in 45 min. It is not subject 
0 rot, does not yellow with age, and is 
.___dmecported to be so resistant to creasing 
tion Oat garments packed away in a trunk 
n autoRose their wrinkles after being hung up 
e) thaiffor a couple of hours. 

hree a 


ie cory black Plastic Dye 


yw pun Over the past few years the Krieger 
a step™-olor & Chemical Co., 6531 Santa 
daily. @onica Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calif., has 

' Been formulating a series of dyes in 14 


rsburg, 
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RUGGED 
TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 
for your CATERPILLAR’ 


Hyster tractor equipment is quality all the way 
through. Sound engineering. Rugged construc- 
tion. Long life. 

Hyster line is made for use with “Caterpillar” 
track-type tractors. Models include winches, 
donkeys, yarders, cranes, sulkies, logging arches. 

Hyster Company bas specialized in "Cater pil- 
lar” equipment for 16 years and is the world’s 
largest maker of tractor winches. 

The proving ground for Hyster equipment — 
as for “Caterpillars” —has been the tough tow- 
ing, lifting and moving jobs around the globe. 
Long experience with the requirements of con- 
struction men in every country accounts for the 
heavy-duty service of the “Caterpillar” -Hyster 
combination. 

Hyster tractor equipment is sold and serviced 
by more than 300 “Caterpillar” distributors and 
dealers throughout the world. One of them is 
near you. Ask him about Hyster models that will 
help in your work—or write direct for literature. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


Portiand 12, Oregon Peoria 3, lilinois 


World's largest monufacturer of Tractor Winches. 
Builders of Hyster Industrie! Trucks. 
Service Offices in principal world cities. 


PIONEERS IN 
MATERIALS 


HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


If your competitor is an 
Employers Mutual pol- 
icyholder, he has the 
edge on you because 
he is saving money on 
insurance that materi- 
ally affects his business 
costs. No reason why 
you can’t-compete with 
him in saving money. 
Let an Employers Mu- 
tual man show you how. 


“This tab side projects below, 

Opens quickly. Tabs save work 

For everyone from boss to clerk.” 
GENUINE - ORIGINAL 


MAK-UR-OWN 


weact wane OF. UY So 


INDEX TABS 


Write, type or print ony index, 

slip into MAK-UR-OWN strip, fesy 

cut to length and attach per- — 
monently in a moment. 7 colors, 3 widths; printed 
sets and die-cut tabs. 


At your stationers. 
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THINGS TO COME 


Work shirts of the peaceful fu- 
ture will neither develop holes 
after chance contact with drops 
of acid from storage batteries nor 
disintegrate more or less complete- 
ly when worn habitually around 
fumes arising from metal pickling, 
rayon spinning, and other acid- 
employing industrial operations. 
Such acid-resistant apparel will 
supplement, rather than supplant, 
protective aprons and capes that 
are musts for workers dealing with 
strong acids. 

Some of the shirts will be knit- 
ted, others woven, out of one 
acidproof synthetic fiber or an- 
other. A test lot of garments knit- 
ted out of Vinyon yarn is reported 
to be giving exceptional service to 
employees in the spinning room 
of a rayon plant where viscose is 
extruded through spinnerets and 
into a hardening bath consistin 
of sulphuric acid, sodium sul- 
phate, zinc sulphate, and other 
chemical ingredients, 


e Judgment of the with 
which a given load can be hoisted 
safely will pass from the crane 
operator to a new electric hoist 
drive soon to be incorporated in 
many types of indoor and outdoor 
cranes. Loads will be measured 
automatically by the drive as it 
takes hold, heavy loads being 
lifted or lowered slowly, light loads 
rapidly but never beyond maxi- 
mum safe speed. If a load should 
prove to be too great an overload, 
the drive will say so—by refusing 
to budge it. 


colors for various types of plastics, in- 
cluding the acrylics, the cellulosics, and 
the polystyrenes. One formulation pro- 
vides both color and fluoresence under 
black light (BW —Jan.20’45,p80). All 
can be applied to plastic moldings and 
structures before assembly into their 
final manufactured states. 

Now the organization is bringing out 
Kriegr-O-Dip Black Plastic Dye in all 
the different formulations required to fit 
the chemistry of the varied plastics. 
The new material is said to produce a 
permanent ebony shade after an un- 
disclosed processing cycle requiring only 
15 minutes. 


Pocket Paper Drill 


Showers of confetti that too fre- 
quently accompany the punching of 
paper for a ring binder promise to be 


eliminated with the Kwik-Twst Paper 
Drill, recently patented product of {}, M 
Smead ni, Pt Inc., 309 Second §: 


Hastings, Minn. Business part i; , 


hollow bit so mounted in a holly, = 
transparent plastic handle that the cy. 
ting tool can be unscrewed, reversed M 
and screwed into the handle to protec 
its sharp edge and the user’s pockct. 

The drill, which comes in a single 
size for making standard }-in. holes, jg in Ar 


said to twist through a 34-in. stack ¢ 
paper in less time than it takes to cd 
scribe the operation, boring a cleay 
round hole in each sheet with no ragged “Ay 
edges that might lead to subscquen 
tearing. The drilled-out paper cutting 
travel up through the bit and into the by 19 
hollow handle. With the drill is fu 
nished a plastic template providing thd ready 


hole spacings for all standard types off wary | 
binders. missio 
¢ Pub 
Delay Switch need 
ot t 
An accessible setscrew in the togele oe 
lever of the new Tymzit Switch permitgiM the pe 
it to be preset for any time interval off stocks 
delayed action from zero to 3 min 50% ¢ 
after the lever has been flipped into thql§ Navy | 
off position. A porch light can be turned appeal 
off when company bids good night, bu the sto 
the light itself will stay on until aj strictly 
treacherous steps have been negotiatedfiif heavy : 
Bedroom lights can stay on for thg§durable 
seconds necessary to reach the bedj Now 
Whenever desired, however, elcctr@@ftain th 


power or lights can be turned off ingifregular 


stantly by a slight continuing downwarjize in 
push of the lever. jobbing 

The device, which is a product of tha@§¢ Eyes 
T. J. Mudon Co., 1240 Merchandisgisales ve 


Mart, Chicago 54, comes in single- an 
double-pole assemblies with a rating 0 
10 amp. at 125 v. and 5 amp. at 250 ygjment m 
It is equipped with a os gpg thing li 
tip on the lever for easy location in th@gCharles 
dark. The entire switch assembly is sagggovernr 
to be so compact that it fits into anggthat it ; 
standard wall box, including the smaljj¢isposit 
Gem B, or handy, types. ne 


hat a. 
Multiribbed-Wheel Dresser 


life in 
ust as | 
Purpose of the new Sheffield Sem 
Automatic Diamond Dresser, develop 
by the Sheffield Corp., Dayton 1, Ohi 


is to facilitate the conversion of a singig@ gem 


point thread grinder to multiribbe ibutior 
wheel work. The device is simpigpeger cc 
mounted between the centers of a grigts share 


ere wa 
putlets’ : 
at the 
bwn rete 


der and actuated by the driving pin! 
the latter’s usual face plate. As 
precision-ground cam, which contro 
the generation of a particular thre 


pitch, revolves it causes a diamond ¢ he ‘ 

suitable contour to move in and og@ ain | 

against the face of the grinding whe: a 
m a 


automatically redressing its several 1 


to original pitch and sharpness. ederal 
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MARKETING 


Military Surplus Stores Spurt 


With a wary eye on the Federal Trade Commission, dealers 
in Army and Navy goods prepare to cash in on eager public demand 
for such items. Federal agency moves to stamp out trade abuses. 


“Army and Navy” stores, which 
spread like a rash after 1918 and had 
only slightly lost their customer appeal 
by 1939, ies genuine ong | stocks 
had disappeared from the market, are 
ready for another spurt—this time with a 
wary eye on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 
¢Public Appeal—Many of the esti- 
mated 5,000 outlets now in this business 
got their start—or at least an assist—by 
selling World War surpluses. Even at 
the peak of surplus distribution, their 
stocks were generally not more than 
50% government goods, but the Army- 
Navy designation had so much public 
appeal that it was continued long after 
the stores had settled down to handling 
strictly civilian items: work clothing, 
heavy shoes, camping equipment, other 
durable, popular-priced merchandise. 

Now, as in the past, these stores ob- 
tain their Army-Navy goods from either 
regular wholesalers or firms that special- 
ize in buying government goods and 
jobbing them to the trade. 
¢Eyes on Surplus—Typically, weekly 
sales volume of one of these stores is 
between $1,000 and $5,000, depending 
on size and location. Right now govern- 
ment merchandise only represents some- 
thing like 10% of their total stocks, but 
Charles Lipsett, veteran publisher of 
government surplus listings, estimates 
that it is likely to reach 70% as surplus 
disposition is accelerated. 

e source of optimism is a belief 
hat a craze for camping and outdoor 
life in general will sweep the country, 
just as it did after the last war. Army- 
Navy stores cater to this trade, as well 
3s to more workaday, needs. 

Abuses—While Army and Navy stores 
ue generally credited with honest dis- 
tribution of government surpluses to 
ager consumers, the business has had 
ts share of abuses. In the early 1920's, 

ere was so much indignation over such 
putlets’ alleged victimizing of the public 

at the War Dept. undertook to do its 
wn retailing of surpluses. 

The department actually established 

chain of 75 to 100 stores, but discon- 
inued them after a few months’ opera- 
ion at steady losses. After that the 
ederal Trade Commission took over 
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the job of policing privately owned 
Army-Navy stores. 

e Cease and Desist—One of FTC's 
best known cases in this field was that 
of Billings-Chapin Co., which for more 
than 30 years marketed deck paint 
labeled “U. S. N.” and, later, “U. S.” 
in navy blue and white, with a picture 
of the battleship Maine. In 1935 the 
company was ordered to cease and desist 
from using such labels; the paint did not 
conform to Navy specifications. 

In Washington, D. C., where FTC 
exercises jurisdiction over retailing 
which, in the states, is vested in the 
legislatures, the outstanding case was 
that of the Army & Navy Trading Co. 
When this store’s military inventories 
fell from 90% in 1927 to 18% in 1932, 
and still smaller amounts later, FTC 


objected to continued use of the store's 
name. 
e Name Changed—In 1937, it was 
changed to A & N Tiading Co., Inc., 
after vain attempts to keep the profit 
able old name by using qualifying words 
like, “We Do Not Handle Exclusively 
Army and Navy Goods.” 

When the District Court of Appeals 
ruled against the firm, it made an im- 

rtant distinction: Such stores may 
egally use the words “Army” and 
“Navy” on Army and Navy merchan- 
dise, whether or not it is obtained di- 
rectly from the services. As this war's 
military stocks are sold, observing cus- 
tomers will probably note that outlets 
handling them cautiously invite, “Buy 
Your Army & Navy Goods Here,” with 
the three sales-making words much big- 
ger than the others, rather than boldly 
advertising themselves as “Army & 
Navy” stores. 
© Raincoat Case—Currently FTC is 
charging the L.-S. Donaldson Co. of 
Minneapolis and the Jordan-Marsh Co. 
of Boston with representing that U. S. 
Army raincoats were “rejects” only be- 
cause the fabric had a slight shading. 
FTC alleges that the coats were rust- 
stained, that the seams were improperly 
cemented, and that in other ways they 
did not meet Army specifications. 

Allied Purchasing Corp., 1440 Broad- 


ALUMINUM FOIL DEMOBILIZES FOR PEACE 


Stacked in a warehouse at Alcoa’s New Kensington (Pa.) plant, 250,000 Ib. of 
aluminum wait to be mustered out for peacetime use. The foil was originally 
intended for wrapping military machinery. Now its many uses will include 
protecting foods and cigarettes, combining with paper in laminated, moisture- 
proof packages, and as an insulator in building construction. 
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It’s the working 
end of a pencil.On 
Venus VELVETS 
it’s smooth. And it’s 
strong because the 
lead is bonded to 
the wood (Pressure- 
Proofed). 


Venus VELVETS 
are better pencils 
_.« but only 5¢. 


VENUS 
VELVET 


PENCILS 


4xmmican Leap Pencu. Company. Hopoxen, New Junsex 


way, New York, which has the same 
offices and several of the same officers 
as Allied Stores Corp., supplied the rain- 
coats, and both concerns are named in 
the complaint. Allied Stores owns the 
Bon Marche, Seattle; Dey Brothers, 
Syracuse; and Quackenbush, Paterson, 

. J. Donaldson’s and Jordan-Marsh 

have entered general denials saying, in 
effect, that they had no vinairlady e that 
the coats were defective as alleged. 
e Mess Kits and -Socks—Also ready for 
hearing is a complaint against Henry, 
Rose, and William Modell, 280 Broad- 
way, with stores at 198 and 204 Broad- 
way and at 243 West 42nd Street, New 
York. Among other things, they are 
charged with advertising “Stainless Steel 
Mess Kit Outfits, Brand New Regula- 
tion G.I.” and “U. S. Navy socks” that 
did not meet Army and Navy specifica- 
tions. 

The Modells assert that “regulation” 

means the general type or description of 
the goods offered for sale and not that 
the goods conformed to Army or Navy 
specifications. 
@ States’ Function—The power of the 
FTC to control misleading and dis- 
honest use of the Army and Navy name 
on goods and stores is restricted to those 
in the District of Columbia and in in- 
terstate trade. Unless states, therefore, 
take a hand in policing stores with local 
sales, abuses are bound to arise in a 
market whose buyers are eager to buy 
whatever looks like military surplus 
rather than civilian wartime ersatz. 

Ohio took the lead in April with a 
law prohibiting the use in the name of 
a store of such words as army, navy, 
marine, coast guard, post exchange, 
gevernment, G.I., or Px. 


ANOTHER PLASTIC DISC 


Decca Records, Inc., is the first phono- 
raph record manufacturer to take u 
RCA Victor’s challenge of a high-fidel- 
ity plastic disc for home use (BW— 
Sep.8’45,p88). With a reminder that 
its subsidiary, World Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Inc., has been making unbreakable 
Vinylite records for the radio industry 
for a dozen years now, Decca has an- 


nounced that it will add plastic discs to- 


its regular line when the public indicates 
that it is ready to pay twice as much for 
records. 

Since RCA plans to use the plastic 
records only for classical recordings—at 
least initially—and since Decca has never 
attempted to build up a classical cata- 
log, cca shouldn’t be crowded into 
competitive retaliation. Decca’s own 
reconversion plans include a shellac disc 
made to a new formula which the com- 
pany claims eliminates virtually all flaws 
and surface noise, giving a tonal quality 
greatly superior to prewar records. 
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Job for Facsimile 


Microwave transmission 
being explored by Fairchild a 
possible means of speeding i 
news pages to the West Coas 


Efforts of Fairchild Publication; ¢ 
to deliver today’s trade news today x: 
bringing radio facsimile back into 
news after several years’ obscurity. 

West Coast and midwest subscri 
ers to Louis Fairchild’s three news», 
pers, Women’s Wear Daily, Dai 
News Record (covering the men’s » 
parel field), and Retailing-Home Fy 
nishings, now get their copies from on 
to four days late. 
© Some Use Air Mail—Country-wide c 
culation of the three papers totals §( 
000. Their importance to the trades ; 
indicated by the willingness of a hané 
ful of subscribers to pay for air-mail de 
livery: an average of $100 annually fi 
Daily News Record. 

These impatient readers need such 
features as the daily price listing of ove 
100 gray goods “constructions” (fabri 
of specified warp, filling, and weight 
which Daily News Record normally cx 
ries. But style news can be equally in 

ortant to profits in these mercumi 
trades. Still remembered is the w 
timely death of the “Empress Eugenie 
millinery vogue, when merchants wh 
didn’t unload in time were left holdi 
dozens or hundreds of unsalable hats. 
© Possibilities—Three media would mai 
prompt delivery possible, and Fairchi 
will take the one that is able to prom 
best results: 

(1) Air express could be used to sen 
either mats or finished editions. Fa: 
child is, in fact, discussing plane scheé 
ules and rates with Air Cargo, Inc., an 
commercial airlines. 

(2) Facsimile transmission by coax 
cable looks promising, if and ian ade 
quate networks are constructed an 
made available for lease. 

(3) Radio facsimile by microway 

(shortwave) in the ultrahigh frequencid 
which the Federal Communicatiog 
Commission recently allocated for th 
purpose (BW —Jun.30’45,p90) is mo 
likely to win out, according to a sure 
which Wilmotte Laboratories, Was 
ington, D. C., made for Fairchild. 
e How It Works—Radio facsimile is ba 
ically like wire facsimile, by which 
news services now send oe a 
wire facsimile, a pin-point of light fro 
an “electric eye” scans the original phi 
tograph horizontally as it revolves on 
drum, with about 100 scanning lines! 
the inch. 

This light is reflected back, varying ' 
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tensity according to lights and shad- 
ys of the copy, into a photoelectric 
|] which generates electrical impulses. 

ese are transmitted over telephone 
ires to the receiving equipment, where 
ey activate a light beam which, also 

ing according to the original photo- 
ph, exposes a negative on a drum re- 


ile 
Sion jy 


iild a 


INQ itfemolving at the same speed as the send- 
C pu The ultimate product can be 
Os, ae a positive or a negative. 


By Radio Waves—In radio facsimile, 


‘is “Bie electrical impulses travel by radio 
| “ “Bayes instead of wires, and are “boosted” 
0 Ry relay stations at about 30-mile inter- 
y; _, [Bls, since short waves do not follow the 
me urth’s curvature. 

Dai This use of facsimile should not be 
n's a, ggonfused with the “radio newspapers” 
1 Fe troduced experimentally a few years 


so (BW—Mar.11'39,p28), although the 
asic principle is the same. In such ex- 
eriments, copy and type were transmit- 
ed by radio during the night to a home 
ceiving set which turned out a strip 
black-and-white copy for breakfast- 
ime reading. 
Electrolytic Process—Generally the re- 
eiving process was electrolytic: Im- 
pulses sent out by the transmitter acti- 
ated a stylus in the receiving set, which 
pplied a tiny 5 00k to electro-sensitive 
paper, thereby burning off the outside 
white layer and exposing the black mid- 
lle layer, thus reproducing original 
Ry exactly. 
resent speed of wire facsimile is 8 to 
. in, per minute. That is too slow 
or Fairchild’s purpose, although the 
ompany has used it on three occasions 
0 transmit the first page of Daily News 
Record and Women’s Wear Daily as a 
promotional stunt to be used at trade 
onventions. 
© Present Difficulties—Present equip- 
ent, designed for sending 8-x-10-in. 
photographs, permits sending only half 
of Fairchild’s tabloid-size page at one 
time. Four such copies were then 
pasted together in order to make a 
standard size press page to be repro- 
duced Lictagsapibicalty. 
At this rate, transmission of a typical 
40-page issue would require about 40 
hours. Higher speeds are obtainable only 
at the price of clarity, and even the pres- 
ent speed makes newspaper type (64 pt.) 
somewhat fuzzy after transmission and 
reproduction. If (as not infrequently 
happens) the electric impulses are in- 
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Was terrupted at some intermediate point, 
jy. the copy is blurred and transmission has 
is bag © begin over 


, again. 
* Requirements—To make radio fac- 
simile a practical means of sending a 
t from Baster copy to distant printing plants, 
al ph Fairchild requires a transmission speed 
5 on geo 70 sq. in. o minute, and, for ade- 
ines tq quate clarity, 150 to 300 scanning lines 
per inch. requirements are un- 


ich th 
phs. I 
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Against ; 
: 1Vveni} . 
“it’s eta ile delinquency 


Against 
ski 


$ tire Chains 


O YOU need fence, gates or window __ widely used property protection fence 


guards to pecsest your property? in the world. 
Then write or cal 


sturdy and long-lasting. Would-be tres- value. Mail the coupon. 
assers find it a discouraging barrier. 


so Seaene ee ent ey oe CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
> 


rails that don’t buc gates that don’t (AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


drag. These advantages and many others Waukegan, Mlinois - Branches in Principal Cities 
have made U-S-S Cyclone the most — United States Steel Export Company, New York 


U-S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


: “Amen, “CAL Clip this coupon—end send it to: 
eet Aner, NJ] Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill, Darr. 696 
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: : a. aa prime me Ee ees 
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Cyclone—we probably Let us send you, free of charge, our 
can supply you. Our trained engineers _ big, 32-page book on fence. It is full of 
will help you make the proper selection _ pictures, facts and specifications cover- 
for your requirements and furnish a free ing many types of fence, gates, wire 
estimate. You'll be under no obligation. mesh partitions and other safeguards for 

There are many reasons why Cyclone your property. Whatever your require- 
Fence should be your choice. It is tough, ments you will find this book of real 
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obtainable from the 2,000 cycles offered 
by telephone wires. It is expected that 
they can be obtained from either coaxial 
cable or microwave, both of which offer 
the necessary 15,000 to 25,000 cycles. 

Existing coaxial cable networks are 

limited and, during wartime, have been 
monopolized by government and other 
high priority users. Even if they were 
available, the transmission cost so far 
is prohibitively high for Fairchild’s pur- 
poses. 
e Microwave Stations—There are no 
commercial facilities for microwave fac- 
simile yet, but several co nies have 
obtained FCC permission to build and 
operate relay stations. Among them are 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
General Electric Co, 

Assuming that some commercial fac- 

simile service is ultimately available, 
Fairchild would send copy from its New 
York pressroom by wire to a local trans- 
mitting station. From there it would go 
by microwave to the West Coast, with 
a “drop-off” (a copy made as the im- 
pulses pass through a relay station) in 
St. Louis or Kansas City, where copies 
for midwestern distribution would be 
printed. 
e Counting on Time Lag—Fairchild 
counts on the three-hour time lag be- 
tween New York and the Pacific Coast 
to achieve simultaneous printing in 
terms of the clock. For example, 
Women’s Wear Daily to press at 
10:30 p.m. in New York. Assuming 
that facsimile transmission of early forms 
were completed a few minutes later, 
and allowing plenty of time for press 
work, presses in San Francisco could 
start rolling by 10:30 San Francisco 
time. 

Biggest obstacle to putting commer- 
cial facsimile service on a reasonable cost 
basis is the scarcity of steady customers. 
Only prospects are the handful of na- 
tional.daily newspapers; of these Fair- 
child is apparently the most keenly in- 
terested. 

Raytheon is now constructing a mi- 
crowave facsimile link between New 
York and Boston which will be avail- 
able for experimental use within a few 
months. ‘Transcontinental microwave 
facsimile service is probably two or three 
years away. 


e Engineer E —Meanwhile, Fair- 
child has hired an engineer to design 
terminal equipment suited to its par- 


ticular needs. One specification, for ex- 
ample, is a drum large enough to accom- 
modate a printed area 18x 24 in., in- 
stead of the small size now generally 
used. But Fairchild freely admits that 
it may eventually buy its terminal equip- 
ment if any manufacturer meets its re- 
quirements. 


Ads Ruled Out 


Army cost-plus contractor 
may not deduct advertising in 
technical journals as expense, 
Comptroller General holds. 


Comptroller General Lindsay War- 

ren hasn’t changed his mind about 
disallowing institutional advertising as 
an expense in cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts. 
e New Precedent—More than 18 
months ago, the General Accounting 
Office disallowed advertising expenses 
in two Army cost-plus contracts with 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. and Fleet- 
wings, Inc. (BW —Jan.8'44,p78). How- 
ever, neither .case resulted in a formal 
statement of policy by Warren. 

Warren has now handed down such 
a ruling in the case of McDonnell Air- 
craft Co., Memphis. With regard to 


some $6,000 of institutional advertis- 
ing placed by McDonnell in trade and 
publications 


technical from 1941 


MOUTON COATS AGAIN 


Women’s coats (above) of Laskin 
mouton, made of lambskin shearlings 
that have been treated by a patented 
process for durability and beauty, are 
once more on display in retail stores. 
During the last two years, the govern- 
ment took 90% of this warm “fur” 
for linings and collars of aviator jack- 
ets. Now coats are being released for 
civilian wear and are selling under 


OPA ceilings—$89.50 wholesale. 


through early 1944, Warren said: 
“While the desirability of offering £. 
naricial support to certain trade and 
technical journals in order that informa- 
tion of interest may be distributed 
throughout the aircraft industry is 
readily apparent, I am unable to agree 
that such an expense is so closely as- 
sociated with the performance of the 
contract involved as to warrant the 


‘conclusion that it was necessary for the 


performance of the contract.” 

e Allowed by Army—In its manual cov- 
ering audit procedures for cost-plus con- 
tracts, the War Dept. lays down its 
policy that “Advertising of an ins*itu- 
tional character (as contrasted with ad- 
vertising of products for sale), placed in 
technical journals, primarily for the 
purpose of offering financial support to 
such journals because they are of value 
for the dissemination of technical in- 
formation for the industry, is a reim- 
bursable cost.” 

Following this policy, Army disburs- 

ing officers ‘had reimbursed McDonnell 
for advertising expenses. When these 
payments were submitted to GAO's 
auditor, the auditor sent in a notice of 
exception and the Army recovered 
from McDonnell. McDonnell subse- 
quently put in a reclaim voucher cover- 
ing accumulated advertising expenses 
which the Army then sent to GAO for 
an “advance decision.” This move 
brought down Warren’s ruling. 
e Applies Generally—While it was 
limited to McDonnell (GAO does not 
lay down broad rulings), GAO ofh- 
cials concede its general applicability 
and say that most contractors have 
long been aware of the Comptroller 
General’s policy with regard to adver- 
tising. They point out that GAO is 
now. “practically current” with the 
Army’s cost-plus audits so that few 
contractors have a surprise in store. 

Warren has not yet ruled on the ad- 
missibility of advertising expenses in a 
contract specifically providing for them, 
but GAO thinking .is that they might 
not be allowable if the contracting off- 
cer had in any way exceeded his author- 


ity. 

%cao officials concede that some 
Army Service Forces officers have taken 
issue with its policy on advertising. 
The Army could ask for a reconsidera- 
tion of the McDonnell ruling as a test, 
but GAO isn’t noted for changing its 
mind. McDonnell also could take War- 
ren’s ruling to the Court of Claims or 
(since less than $10,000 is involved) 
to the federal courts. 

e Tax Deduction—Actually, as a practi- 
cal matter, the difference between Army 
policy and GAO’s is not so great. 
Whether or not Warren disallows ad- 
vertising as an expense, it is a cost of 
doing business and the contractor may 
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The Stars of 


Since prehistoric times, the people of 
he South Seas have been making 
ong voyages in frail boats—back and 

forth among the tiny islands of their 
ocean. Many of these specks of land 

are thousands of miles apart. 
It took World War II to reveal to 
the white man that through the ages 


these Pacific pathfinders had looked 
to the stars alone for guidance and 
found their way without maps or 
instruments. These stars of the south- 
rn hemisphere, previously unknown 


Polynesia- 


to most of our airmen and seamen, 
have proved vital to winning the 
victory. Flyer or sailor, becoming 
familiar with the once strange con- 
stellations, looked into the heavens 
and felt that Mother Earth's greatest 
ocean was a friendly expanse. 

It’s not the first time that the 
useful tasks men have done 
in peacetime have been 
drafted to do the job of war. 
This is actually what hap- 
pened to the workers of 


Diwisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


America—and to Olin Industries. 
The time has now come when 
we can all pick up the tools for the 
job of peace once more. Soon, from 
the many mills and laboratories 
that make up Olin Industries, will 
come rolling, guns and ammuni- 
tion for sportsmen, roller skates for 
kids, flashlights and batteries for 
everybody. Then, too, there will 
be brass, bronze and other metals 
needed by countless manufacturers 
to create a thousand and 
one things to help make life 

more pleasant. 


Ourn InNvustrizs, Inc. 
East Alton, Illinois 


YINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY * WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY * WESTERN BRASS MILLS * BOND ELECTRIC 
ORPORATION * WESTERN POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY * GOVERNMENT OWNED OLIN OPERATED TACOMA ALUMINUM 
DIVISION * UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY (OPERATING ST. LOUIS ORDNANCE PLANT) * LIBERTY POWDER COMPANY 


KQUITABLE POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY ®* 


COLUMBIA 
TEXAS POWDER COMPANY 


POWDER COMPANY °® 


EGYPTIAN POWDER COMPANY 
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International makes chain for every 
essential need: industrial, marine, 
farm, automotive. And International's 
manufacturing and service facilities 


are complete in every detail. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAIN & MFG. 


~ 
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deduct it from his income tax. (Dur ng 
the war, advertisers in the top brac <ct 
have been paying only 15.5¢ on ihe 
dollar.) And taxes paid are a credit 
against payment due the government on 
contract renegotiation. So that, while 
Warren's policy looks tough, in prac. 
tice few contractors have kicked. 

Advertising in other than technical 
and trade publications has been gencr- 
ally regarded, by the Army itself, as an 
inadmissible item of expense in cost. 
plus contracts. Fixed-fee contracts p:0- 
vide for “advertising expense to the 
extent: consistent. with a prewar pro- 
gram or to the extent reasonable uncer 
the circumstances.” Fixed-fee contracts 
are not subject to GAO audit. 


SCHNADIG NEGOTIATES 


Early this week the proposed sale of 
Netcher’s Boston Store in Chicago to a 
syndicate headed by Edgar L. Schnacig 
apparently was still pending, although 
nobody concerned was willing to talk. 

Schnadig some months ago -steppcd 
out of the presidency to the inactive 
chairmanship of Alden’s Chicago Mail 
Order Co. Since then, he has been nego- 
tiating for the all-cash $20,000,000-a- 
year department store that stretches half 
a block along the west, less swanky side 
of Chicago’s State St., half a block along 
Dearborn St., and a full block on Madi- 


Owner of. the Boston Store and boss 
of the Netcher estate who has owned 
its 17-story building since the death of 
Charles Netcher 40 years ago is his 
widow, Mollie Netcher Newbury. Half 
a dozen previous attempts to buy the 
business have bogged down because her 
ideas of the rental or sale value of the 
structure exceeded the prospective pur- 
chaser’s interest. True to tradition, the 
three investment banking firms backing 
Schnadig are reported willing to pay the 
price for the merchandise and business, 
but balky about buying or renting the 
building at the asking price. 


P. S. 


Pressure on Congress to O.K. funds 
for the Administration’s long-projected 
reconversion census program will be 
stepped up now that plans for Ration 
Book No. 5 have been canceled. The 
Census Bureau counted on using the 
ration book population count as the 
foundation for much marketing research 
vital to reconversion. . . . Advertisers, 
agencies, and media representatives are 
trying to get together on the long-de- 
bated question (dormant during the 
war) of whether or not there should be 
a Hays Office setup to police advertis- 
ing. Talk is of voluntary controls, ad- 
ministered by a board of review. 
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POST-WORLD WAR 1 
ie Slow Deliveries 


POST-WORLD WAR Il 
No Stock Piles Fast Deliveries 
Rapid Turnover 
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T HAPPENED AFTER 
WORLD WAR i? 


anufacturers started at a tre- 
dous rate to catch up to the 
‘up demand for peacetime 
ucts. Then what happened? 


ame the day when the big de- 
d was filled. Orders stopped. 
manufacturers could not head 
he stream of incoming freight 
pts and raw materials. Nor 
d they liquidate the big stock- 
in their factory bins and 
s The 1920-1921 “Inventory 
ression” resulted. 
those days, three-week to 
month inventories were com- 
It often took two weeks for 
s or materials to arrive from 
at distances not more 
200 miles away! 


T WILL HAPPEN AFTER 


WORLD WAR li? 


e will be no inventory de- 
sion! The reason? Mainly be- 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


VEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


cause our country now has a FIVE 
BILLION DOLLAR MOTOR 
TRANSPORT SYSTEM—some- 
thing which was not in existence 
at the end of World War I. 


Parts and materials from sup- 
pliers are no longer on the way 
for weeks. They arrive by truck 
and trailer hourly—travel 300 
miles overnight. Hand-to-mouth 
buying has taken the place of 
risky long-range guesswork. 


BIG INVENTORY DAYS 
ARE OVER 


Many factories have no stock- 
piles whatever. Instead of a three- 
week inventory, they often operate 
on a two-hour supply. The high- 
way is practically a part of the 
conveyor system. Suppliers are 
linked to main factories by truck 
and trailer delivery timed ac- 
curately to meet exacting manu- 
facturing schedules, 


Utilizing motor transport to its 
utmost, a business concern can 
achieve important gains in ef- 
ficiency and flexibility ... 


(1) By using motor transport 
to bring supplies to your door as 
and when needed. 


(2) By seeing that your de- 
liveries are not hampered by re- 
strictive, obsolete and inadequate 
highway and vehicle laws, This is 
a matter to take up. with your 
State Legislators. 


(3) By planning your new 
building or modifying your present 
one, so that your loading and un- 
loading facilities are adequate, 
with modern mechanical handling 
devices. To be sure—consult your 
Traffic Managers, Motor Transport 
' Operators and Architects 


‘Today Motor ‘Transport can 
and should be an integral part 
of your business. 


Service in Principal Cities 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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LABOR 


Labor Peace Planning Starts 


Committee begins drafting of agenda for management-labor 
parley. Schwellenbach indicates that government will keep hands 


off projected conference, but will help if conferees ask assistance. 


A planning committee of subordinates 
is doing the spadework for the six pub- 
lic agencies and private organizations 
which will take part in the projected 
management-labor conference on which 
President Tuman pins such high hopes 
for finding a way to assure labor peace. 
e To Convene in Capital—A physical 
preview of the meeting looks like this: 

Scene: Washington. 

Opening date: Oct. 29 or Nov. 5. 

Probable number of participants: 30 
to 40. 

Anything may happen, of course, but 

the spadework Group got off to a fairly 
good start on Sept. 10 and 11. There 
was a little sparring and shadowboxing, 
but no more than had been OTE § 
The planners have until Sept. 20 to 
rcport to the top committee. 
e Veteran Among Planners—Each of 
the participating organizations ap- 
pointed a representative to work on an 
agenda, rules of procedure and voting, 
and distribution of representation. 

Secretary of Labor Leuk Schwellen- 
bach designated Maj. Paul Douglas of 
the Marine Corps (page 98), a veteran 
of the Guadalcanal campaign who ap- 


Al! 


at the committee meetings in 
uniform and with his right arm in a 
sling. Douglas was a University of Chi- 
economist. 
epresenting Secretary of Commerce 
Henry Wallace is Charles Symington, 
of the Symington-Gould Co., a manu- 
facturer who. takes his labor relations 
seriously and whose company provided 
WPB with a prize example of how a 
labor-management plant production 
committee should work. 

Others in the planning group are: 
Joyce O’Hara, assistant to Eric Fohns. 
ton, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; Raymond 
Smethurst, lawyer, representing Ira 
Mosher, president of the National Assn. 
of Manufacturers; Robert J. Watt, 
mene for A.F.L. President William 

reen; Ted Silvey, chairman of the 
C.I.0.’s reconversion committee and 
alternate for Philip Murray. 
e Business Poses Questions—The sub- 

up appeared to be agreed that their 
unction was not to predigest any- 
thing but to give the participating or- 
ganizations an outline. 

Business representatives would like 


~ some clear-cut definitions. 
. = What is collective bargaining 


For & 


bor interprets it? What are nay, 
ment’s prerogatives conceded to | 
What assurance is there that );) 
contractual obligations will be hono 
What about jurisdictional dis, 
within an organization, or inteny 
rivalry between the AF.L., Cjj 
United Mine Workers, and Rail, 
Brotherhoods which put the emph 
in the middle? 
e Labor Follows Suit—Labor want 
know who among business can sy 
for whom. Beyond that, little cay 
said of labor’s expectations as a y 
The A.P.L. is willing to go along 
some kind of voluntary machinery 
settling disputes, and nothing m 
The C.1.O., frankly looking to at k 
the legislative branch of government 
support, would like to inject 
issues as the annual wage, higher st 
tory wage minima, and a Fair Emp 
ment Practice Committee. 
@No~ Back-Seat Driving—Schwel 
bach wants the conference to hav 
much freedom as it needs to be g 
of success. The government offic 
will offer any needed guidance, | 
will not attempt to steer or domin 
the conference, he promises. \ 

Schwellenbach has delved into : 
history of management-labor con! 
ences and decided that if the p 
ning is right this one can succeed. 
preferred model is the conference 
1917 from which emerged the 
War Labor Board. It was well plan 
and for that reason, Schwellenba 
thinks, it was a success. 

The postwar conference called 
President Wilson was not considered 


re tie an A 


First step toward the projected labor-business peace conference was taken last week when the “Big Six” sat dov 
in exploratory session. Not counting observer John Snyder (third from right), reconversion director, the “Big Su 
are (left to right): Eric Johnston, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Ira Mosher, National Assn. of Manufacturers, Sect 
tary of Commerce Wallace, Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach, William Green, A.F.L., and Philip Murray, C I 
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WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED BY A 


Deferred Trapt Rearing Plan ? 


advantages can be derived from a Deferred Profit-Sharing Plan correctly designed to meet the 


the ff™fic needs of an organization. Specifically, such a plan . . . calls for the employer to make payments 


H plan 
vellenba 


called 
nsidered 


employee relations. 


ih 


mployer’s contributions may “be based om total 
or on only those profits in excess of a fixed amount 
excess of a percentage-return on capital. Such con- 
ns are placed in trust and may be invested in 
$ Or insurance company contracts or both. The dis- 


- 11 BROAD STREET 


out of profits . . ; assists employees’ estate-building and retirement objectives . . . creates incentives 
d-looking employees ... eases current compensation problems and results in more satisfac- 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE PROVIDES FOR QUALIFICATION OF SUCH A PLAN, AND THEN 


payments permitted on account of the plan can be deducted from taxable income by the employer 
the employee does not report taxable income until he is entitled to receive a benefit 
the Trust is tax exempt and, therefore, the income and profits are tax free in the trust 


tribution from that trust of benefits to eligible employees 
may-begin upon the completion of ten years of member- 
ship in the plan or upon death, disability, illness, retire- 
mént or other severance of employment. Such benefits 
may supplement the benefits under a basic retirement plan. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 


mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
Telephone HAnover 2-9800 


NEW YORK 15 


slier labor tie-ups which either are, 
scently have been, under way in the 
» industry. Similar walkouts have 
ed the Ecorse (Mich.) plant of the 
tandin ay Corp. of America, and plants 
the Gemmer Mfg. Co., Bund ‘eg 
Co., Hercules Forging Co., 
bor Bolt Industries, Inc., and Spicer Mtg 
»—all with contracts o supply 
or automobile companies with as- 
> the o_ambly — 
1 in ejiqqmll these have followed a similar pat- 
», but none has had international 
on indorsement. While there is 
e Detroit feeling that the strikes 
1 impefim a part of a broad move by U.A.W. 
the Tggtest its strength and tactics in key 
did gts plants, and gradually work up to 
ization jot companies, this conclusion is a 
ht shogmsy One. Bis 
istratiygqpashing Im?—Rather, the situation 
es. ms to be that local unions in the 
s suppliers’ plants are attempting 
cash in on the race for production 
Jer way among major companies, and 
low float (stock) of parts which 
on hi roducers have on hand after 
Z all-out military work. The at- 
)W aude is that "geass by the major 
. in qypanies on the parts suppliers will 
so great now that the union parts 
kers may be given concessions which 
wld be resisted later when stock- 
sed naes accumulate and pressure is off. 
n and@@ust what attitude international 
les YW. should take was being given 
at fous consideration at the union’s 
montiet peacetime executive board meet- 
arts sim since 1941, in session this week in 
ion yqgot, Mich. As is so often the case, 
forema’-W. internal politics was playing a 
o capiqgpminent _ in the council rooms. 
, alm trategy—General sentiment 
U.A.W.’s leadership apparently 
of mors an unofficial no-strike policy in 
er, as p industry until the reconversion con- 
suppliqgpion is ended. Then, when volume 
ving bduction gets under way and sales 
ice, ympetition enters the picture, grand 
prodimetegy would be for a major strike 
yf 4 5finst one or all of the major pro- 
.) meq in an attempt to force capitula- 
ee] (gga to union demands. 
the fqgThis policy paid off with dividends 
‘ded @ U.A.W. in its early days—ten years 
tracto™mp—when successive sitdown strikes at 
vettinggeneral Motors and Chrysler forced 
ischial bse companies to knuckle down to the 
iate fon demands for recognition. 
workq@™but complicating the present situa- 
nm is a presurrender pledge from R. 
enout Thomas, U.A.W. president, that 
> dowgmion members would be free to strike 
as Gd the postwar period where unresolved 
yntradgmevances exist. Now the no-strike 
- so fidge actually is off, and Thomas—who 
by nly OP opposes the present strike wave 
himself bound by his statement. 
y-Hag/p to Members—Thomas and sup- 
of patting U.A.W. officials placed the 
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For the intricate machinery that 
controls the pulse of time... prac- 
ticed hands and painstaking accu- 
racy! In the watchmaker’s work it’s 
always time for precision. 

In the vital power links so essen- 
tial to the efficient performance of 
modern industrial equipment .. . 
in the friction clutches and hy- 
draulic drives which link driving 
and driven units... there, too, it’s 
always time for precision—in de- 
sign, construction and application. 

For 27 years now, Twin Disc 
has made a point of putting pre- 
cision before production...quality 
before quantity. That’s why Twin 


gx / 


ai (Disc 


LUTEHES AND 


/ 
/ j 
/ y 
/ 


FOR PRECASION 
/ / 


Disc Clutches and Hydraulic 
Drives are recognized as proved 
power links...that’s why Twin Disc 
products are found in so many 
makes of powered equipment and 
machinery. 

If you have a problem of power 
transmission and control, why not 
follow the lead of the many equip- 
ment builders and users who have 
found the solution in the Twin 
Disc trade mark? Why not ask 
the recommendations of the Twin 
Disc engineers today? Write to 
Twin Disc CrutcH Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic 


Division, Rockford, Illinois). 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Emerging 


Watch Major Paul Howard Doug- 
las, just named chairman of the labor- 
management subcommittee which 
will draw up an agenda and settle 
other problems preliminary to the 
government-sponsored labor peace 
talks scheduled for Oct. 29 or Nov. 
5. Douglas is the rising labor star in 
the Truman Administration. 

Born a Quaker 53 years ago, Doug- 
las has always been a militant li 
eral. The late. President Roosevelt 
used him in NRA and social securi 
affairs and he is one of the nation’s 
outstanding authorities on wage eco- 
nomics. In 1943, he took a leave 
from his post as professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to enlist as a pri- 


vate in the Marine Corps. Refusing a- 


commission at that time, he was 
assigned to indoctrination teaching, 
until his request for active service 
resulted in his being sent to the 


Pacific where he was wounded and 
decorated for bravery. While he was 
away his wife, Emily Taft Douglas, 
daughter of the late sculptor, Lorado 


Taft, was elected to Congress from 
Illinois. 

Before the war Douglas was vitally 
interested in the creation of a third 
party and his work with farmer-labor 
groups in the Northwest made him 
known to Secretary of Labor Lewis 
Schwellenbach, who is his present 
sponsor. Douglas is a militant pro- 
gressive, but his many bitter fights 
with the Communists while he 
sought to found a third party make it 

robable that, like Schwellenbach 
fimself, he will play closer with the 
A.F.L. than the C. O. 


Bounty 


The least controversial feature in 
the legislative proposal to raise un- 
employment compensation to $25 a 
week for 26 weeks is a provision to 
have the federal government pay up 
to $200 in transportation costs to an 
unemployed worker who is referred 
by the U.S. Employment Service to 
a job distant from his current resi- 
dence. While controversies rage over 
other sections in the bill, all inter- 
ested parties seem agreed that a trans- 
portation allowance is desirable. 

Now it appears that this very agree- 
ment introduces another sticky factor 
into the present labor market. Re- 


ports are being received USES 
jobs, are being advised not to accept 
them but to “hang around and in 
some unemployment insurance.” The 
advice stems from the assumption 
that Co is certain to provide a 
travel allowance, so why pay your 
own railroad fare when the govern- 
ment will soon be providing it. 


Competition 


A frenzied fight for control of air- 
line employees is assured now that 
the independent Airline Mechanics 
Assn. has voted to merge with 
C.L.O.’s United Auto Workers. Up 
to this point, the most powerful labor 
organization with .contracts in this 

was District 50-of John L. Lewis’ 
United Mine- Workers. - Various 
A.F.L. unions have a scattering of 
agreements covering small craft 
groups, and the teamsters have been 
talking vaguely about organizing. But 
District 50 absorbed, last March 
(BW—Mar.31°45,p98), the Air Trans- 
port Employees Union which oper- 
ates on United and other airlines. 
The U.M.W. affiliate has been press- 
ing © vigorous organizing campaign. 

e new U.A.W. section claims 
25,000 members and has contracts 
with American, Northwest, Pennsyl- 
vania-Central, Chicago & Southern, 
Colonial, National; Western, Con- 
tinental, Inland, and Mid-Continent 
Airlines, and with Braniff and Pan 
American Airways. A U.A.W. “air- 
lines section organizing committee” 
will try to round up service employees 
on these and other lines and is sure 
to be running into trouble with Lewis 


- representatives. 


Hill 


Lee H. Hill’s move from vice-presi- 
dent in charge of industrial relations 
for Allis‘Chalmers to publisher of 
McGraw-Hill’s Electrical World and 
Electrical Contracting will not take 
him out of the labor field. Dis- 
tinguished as a representative of in- 
dustry in labor matters, he will re- 
main an employer member of the 
ore Labor Boome an off- 
cer in the American Management 
Assn., and a familiar figure at busi- 
ness conferences concerned with find- 
ing practical solutions to union-made 
problems. 


issue directly before striking Kg 
Hayes union members, urging they 
return to their work instead of jcopa 
ing jobs of fellow union members jp 
assembly lines. The plea was y 
down—1,036 to 212—by the local. 3 
ing up the local in its determing 
to continue the strike was an q 
Thomas bloc in the internatj 
All of this gives the strike a_ polit 
complexion, adds to the difficultig 
early settlement. 

It means that the present execu 
board meeting probably will not preg 
a settlement plan, because it cay 
achieve a united front. And no fact 
or official, may dare to give a back 
work order, or indorsement of { 
strike, because U.A.W. leaders still 
lieve a 1945 convention is possi 
They are not sure enough of 
strength to chance losing rank-and§ 
support by a wrong reconversion mo 
e Foremen Strike—The Hudson Mo 
Car Co. strike also has a deep 
threat for the industry as a whole. ? 
duction there was halted when the H 
son chapter of the Foreman’s Assn. 
America (Ind.) called a strike of its 
members to force Hudson to recogni 
the F.A.A. as collective bargaining age 
for settlement of an accumulation 
grievances. 

While the association has an avovw 
policy of avoiding strikes and leav 
dispute settlement to federal agencig 
in the Hudson case Robert Keys, FA! 
president, was prompt in giving | 
indorsement to the strike. Moreo 
Keys intimates that a general strike 
the recognition issue is a possibility 
Detroit, where F.A.A. has 19,000 fo 
men members in 150 plants—in ma 
of which recognition still is denied 
union. 

Possible basis for Keys’ strong sta 
may be found in a significant fact: 

a few months ago the Hudson chapt 
of F.A.A. and the A.F.L. got th 
heads together, and a change in afi 
tion appeared close. The F.A.A. a 
parently does not wish to risk any: 
currence of negotiations which mig 
split its membership before courts a 
act on pending recognition cases (BW. 
May26'45,p103). 

e Raise at Studebaker—F A.A. tie 
have not been restricted to the autom 
bile industry. Recognition walkouts ai 
have taken place at six plants of th 
B. F. Goodrich Co. in Akron (BW. 
Sep.8’45,p98), and at Bohn Aluminu 
& Brass Corp. plants in Detroit a 
Holland, Mich. 

Meanwhile, the automobile indust 
had another labor development on ' 
mind. Announcement by the Stud 
baker m4 5 of a 12¢-an-hour wage 1 
crease to hourly paid workers struck 
vital blow to any decision by the indd 
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ESELEEL! 


One of the great dramatic moments in railroading 
occurred when the Cotton Belt changed the gauge 


of its 419 
pictured above is our artist’s conception of the closing 
hours of this successful old-time race against time. 


of track in a single week end. The scene 


CHANGING THE MEASURE OF RAILROADING 


It was September in 1886. All along the Cotton 
Belt, from Bird’s Point, Mo., to Texarkana, old 
spikes came out. Rails were shifted. New spikes 
sank home under swinging hammers. The entire 
railroad was changed from narrow to standard 
gauge over one week end. The Cotton Belt had 


stepped along with the times. 

This railroad is still stepping along. It is one of 
83 railroads and major industries where General 
Motors Diesel locomotives are changing the 
measure of railroading. 


Watch what happens when complete lines and 
systems are GM Dieselized. Far faster freight 
hauls. Quicker, more comfortable, and more 
reliable travel for passengers. 


And reduced maintenance by sturdiness that 
goes a million miles or more without major 
overhaul! 

Yes, the measure of railroading is changing — 
for the better. And GM Diesel locomotives are 
helping to bring about this new benefit for the 
railroads, for the country, and for you. 


(Mi LOCOMOTIVES............. ELECTRO-M®OTIVE DIVISION, to Gronge, 1. 
ONE MORE WAR TO WIN J id. res 

a SINGLE ENGINES .. Up to 200 HP.) | wy 
BUY MORE BONDS VERAL A MULTIPLE UNITS... - Up to 800 1.1 DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich 


DIESEL 
POWER 


ENGINES ..:.,.150 fo 2000 H.P. .... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland li, Ohio 
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HOW TO ENGINEER 
AND FINANCE 
PRODUCTION OF 
YOUR NEW PRODUCT 


* * * 


Gt yout new product on the 
“market quickly! Here's how . . . 
Let us shoulder your manufacturin 
promeme, Teen. stock and barrel. We 
will take full responsibility for produc- 
tion schedules, inventory, labor rela- 
tions, government regulations, etc. 

Your time, energy and money then 
can be concentrated upon sales and 
distribution, Your uct rolls off 
our production ees By mre gay worry on 
your part... very y at 2 priceas 
or lower than it would cost to produce 
yourself, 

Our three smoothl: apy om com- 
pletely staffed shops, et a Gun sesned 
of contract manufacturing behind them, 
are ready to work for you. Skilled en- 
gineers will make your pees their 
personal problem, with fast, econom- 
ical production their objective. Let us 
show you what we_can do for you. 


CONTRACT MANUFACTURING DIVISIGN 
NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Akron 11, Obio. Plants at Akron and 
Columbiana, Obia, and Clifton, N. J. 


REVOLVATOR 


HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS 


Note this factory installation in which 
hoistwey is mot against any outside 
wall, and with two gates giving ac- 
cess to different levels. 


When planning new construction or remodel- 
ing for postwar business you may find one or 
more of these simple, quiet and safe oil-in-ram 
type elevators ideal as ramp eliminators, press 
feeders or for floor-to-floor transportation. 


If your total lift is over 25 feet, or if ram is 
difficult to sink, we recommend REVOLVATOR 
Traction Freight Elevators. 


All REVOLVATOR elevators are 
with a wide margin of safety above re- 
quirements. Consult our representative your 
territory (write us for literature and his name). 


Revo.tvaTor Co. 


2011-86th St., NORTH BERGEN, N. J. Since 1904 


try to attempt a “hold-the-line” battle 
te maintain the present wage structure. 
e Others Seek Boost—The Studebaker 
U.A.W. locals’ ease in obtaining the 
commitment from management is ex- 


eg to enco the union to press 
or larger increases from other 
companies. Negotiations with Ford for 


a 30% boost o t. 24, and 
similar deneall already bi ie =e made 
on General Motors and Chrysler. 
Studebaker’s agreement with U.A.W. 
is that if basic rates in the industry rise 
more than the 12¢-an-hour allowed in 
the new contract, then Studebaker will 
give a corresponding increase. 
e Hearings Under Way—The Stude- 
baker increase was given in the belief 
that at least a 12¢-an-hour raise is forth- 
yer in Detroit. Just how much may 
depend on a National War Labor Board 
panel hearing which got under way this 
week in a case involving the Houdaille- 
H Corp., where U.A.W. also is 
asking 30% more pay. Fronr the hear- 
ing come an indication of whether 
U.A.W. is willing to settle for anything 
less than its full 5 dade 


To Pay Or Not 


That's the question Army 
must answer as it prepares to 
return Montgomery Ward units. 
Union demands retroactive pay. 


Government legal, economic, and la- 
bor relations experts were trying to find 
the best solution to two problems this 
week before letting go of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. properties seized under 
executive order as the result of labor 
disputes (BW—Jul.28’45,p18). 

o. 1 is the extent of the govern- 
ment’s obligation to pay back wages due 
employees under National War Labor 
Board orders. The other is what should 
be done to prevent, if possible, a re- 
currence of the old dispute between 
Sewell Avery, chairman of the mail- 
order house, and the union. It was vir- 
tually agreed, however, that the prop- 
erties would not be held solely because 
of threat of a renewal of labor disputes. 
e Cause of the Wrangling—The clauses 
which caused so much wrangling over 
back pay were the me > § in the 
executive order under which Ward 
properties were seized: 

“Provided that the Secretary ot War 
is authorized to pay the wage increases 
RE in said directive orders from 

e effective dates, ified in said di- 
rective orders to the date of possession of 
said plants and facilities is taken under 
this order, only out of the net operating 
income of said plants and facilities dur- 


“AND SEE THE WORLD” 


With the Army recruiting poste 
Rep. Andrew May (above) and 
House Military Affairs Committe 
seek to ring in a new and time-ho 
ored angle on the tough draft di 
lemma. The note now sounded is thy 
lure of Army life—prospects of trave 
education, a career. By its bill offe 
ing inducements to enlist, the co 
mittee hopes to bring this rosy vie 
nearer reality and to meet Army’s d 
mands without compulsory service. 


ing the period of their operation by 
Secretary of War. 

“In the event that it appears to th 
Secretary of War that the net operat 
ing income of said plants and facilitie 
will be insufficient to pay the aforesaid 
accrued wage increases, the Secreta 
shall make a report to the Presiden 
with respect thereto.” 

@ The Problem—Government sourc 
estimate that approximately $1,000,060! 
in wage adjustments ordered by th 
NWLB may be due employees. Am 
effected the higher wage rates when | 
took possession in December, 1944, bu 
made no retroactive payments. 

The problem for the lawyers to fg 
ure out was to what extent the exec: 
tive order does, or does not, foreclos 
the payment of back wages from som 
source other than the net operating ! 
come of the seized properties during t 
period of the Army’s occupation, ina 
much as this fund can’t meet it. 
union’s complaint is that the executi 
order implied that the President woul 
order an alternative means of paymen 
if necessary, but that the Army é 
nothing toward that end. 
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Copyright 1945, L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1N Y 


2° ...which typewriter? 


These stroboscopic flash images prove that no human 
fingers can ever match the top speed of the SMITH-CORONA. 
Taken at 1/60,000 of a second, you will notice the clear, 

sharp movement of type-bars and carriage; while the 
hands of the speed typist appear blurred beyond recogni- 

tion. If it’s professional championship speed you 
want—or just everyday office speed...the SMITH-CORONA 


° Limited quantities now available 
has it ...to spare. 


Smith-Corona Y:: 


ee ee 


Big-visioned men of industry know what 
the word automatic means .. . past 
records shattered, new records constantly 
coming up. And at last that word, that 
meaning has been applied to materials 
handling. Thanks to Louden Selectomatic 
Dispatch, handling operations that once 
demanded close and constant super- 
vision are now wholly automatic. Loads 
of parts, products, materials in bulk travel 
UNATTENDED throughout a plant. 
Their processing, dipping, baking, drying 


The Magic Word 
that Revolutionizes 
All Previous Ideas 

of Materials 
Handling 


are carried on AUTOMATICALLY. 
Loads are weighed, delivered to any des- 
tination, spotted, dumped . . . empties are 
returned ...all automatically. The 
wonders worked by Louden Selectomatic 
in outstanding plants, the economies and 
gains this major advance in materials 
handling can accomplish for you are in- 
formation you should have soon. Why 
not write for it today? The Louden Ma- 
chinery Company, 5237 North Superior 
Avenue, Fairfield, lowa. 


LOUDEN 


SELECTOMATIC DISPATCH 


For the automatic and unattended handling of materials 


Layoff Headache 


Demand of minority groy 
for proportional discharges 
cutbacks and stewards’ senioyi 
issue add to woes of unions, 


Union leaders, as well as employe 
are developing headaches from ticki 
questions of seniority for (1) vetery 
(2) minority groups, and (3) in 
cases, such lesser union officials as shy 
stewards who had a form of “syy 
seniority” as protection while they ¢ 
gaged in union affairs. : 
e Tinderbox—The difficult interpre 
tions and decisions by manageme 
regarding layoffs and hiring on a by 
of seniority can lead very easily into 
pileup of grievance reports, unfair lah 
practice charges before the Natio 
Labor Relations Board, court cases, a 
strikes. 

On the other hand, union decisig 
on who shall have seniority, and y 
shall be denied its protection, can gq 
erate internal flareups and lead to dg 
gerous schisms within unions at a ti 
when leaders are attempting to bols 
strength waning during layoffs. 
© Biggest Issue—The issue of vetera 
seniority is the most publicized, and 
broadest, of the three seniority pm 
lems. Under the Selective Service Aj 
veterans who left permanent jobs { 
military service (an estimated 2,20) 
000) are entitled to their old jobs bad 
or jobs with like status, pay, and se 
ority. Moreover, they are entitled 
protection in the restored job for «1 
year. 

Unions accept the provision for 

restoration as just; they are not willi 
to concede, however, that a retum 
veteran should have  supersenion 
which would entitle him to his 0 
job regardless of whether another « 
ployee with greater seniority must | 
displaced to make room for him. 
e Agencies Divided—Selective Serv 
officials demand that returning veter 
have this superseniority; National \\ 
Labor Board and arbitration decisi 
in a number of recent cases (BW-M 
19’45,p100) have upheld union ary 
ments that superseniority is unjust a 
a violation of a hard-and-fast rule whi 
is basic in union organization. 

Management, pulled between two 
tremes, - been inclined to leave | 
government agencies and courts t 
choice between conflicting interpre 
tions. 

In a recent case brought against 
Sullivan Dry Dock & Repair Coy 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) shipyard, a cov 
verdict gave strong support to ad 
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DRILLMASTER 


In military camps drillmasters help convert raw recruits 
into precisely trained troops. In the Norfolk and Western 
Railway's great shops at Roanoke, Va., different kinds of 
“drillmasters” fashion steel into powerful, precisely designed 
steam locomotives and other rail equipment. which move our 
armed forces and help keep them adequately supplied. One 
of these Veteran Railroad Drillmasters is pictured above at 
werk on a flue sheet for a modern locomotive. 

Since Pear! Harbor, this veteran and other N. & W. shop 
employees like him, have constructed 50 powerful new coal- 
burning locomotives. They have made heavy repairs to 
many thousands of freight cars, and maintained other units 
of equipment in top-notch condition. They have completely 
overhauled 208 locomotives of neighboring lines to help 
keep the wheels rolling on other railroads. And in addition, 


they. have contributed directly to the war effort by com- 
pleting 86 contracts for vital war equipment needed by the 
Army. Navy and war industries, including the manufacture 
and processing of approximately 350.000 separate equipment 
Parts. 

This “Know How™ of shop workers and other N. & W. 
employees is what makes Precision Transportation. which 
enabled this railroad in 1944 to move the greatest volume 
of war and civilian traffic in its history, without serious con- 
gestion or delay. 

Now with Victory won. the experience. skill, and 
“Know How” of N. & W. employees will be devoted in the 
fullest measure to building a better America—an America 
of sound progress and sound peace among the nations of 
the world. 


and 
RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


~ wmeore. 


Reconversion is the No. 1 topic of the day. Attention is beimg 
turned to the production of civilian goods to meet demands long 
held up by the requirements of war. 


Reconversion is a big job . . . one that cannot be accomplished 
in one day or two. Inventories have to be taken . . . production- 
lines revamped . . . plants re-tooled . . . wew machinery installed. 


And while all this is going on, it’s a good idea to clean-up 
shop ... to get rid of ancient oil-and-grease deposits . . . to make 
factory and warehouse space spick-and-span for the job ahead. 


For this cleaning job, SpreEp1-Dri, the oil-thirsty absorbent, 
is the answer. A white, granular material, Speepi-Dri soaks-up oil 
and grease deposits like a blotter soaking-up ink. Even when these 
deposits have accumulated over the war-years, SPEEDI-Dri in time 
will make the floors clean and bright. 


And the beauty of it . . . Speepi-Dri does not disturb shop- 
routine. It works . . . while you work in safety. Just spread 
it over offending surfaces ... and you’ve got a Magic Carpet under- 
foot. Sweep it up ... and floors are home-clean! 


No expensive machinery is needed to apply Srrepi-Dai . . . no 
trained personnel. Speepi-Dri works equally well on all types of 


floors . . . composition, cement, or wood. 


Attach your card to this advertisement and mail for the full 
story of Sprerpi-Dri, and a free, generous sample. 


SUPPLIERS: East—Safety & Maintenance Co., Inc., New York 1, N. Y. 
South, Midwest & West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


cates of outright superseniority. ,; , 
to the current trend of ar)itras 
decisions (BW—Sep.8’45,p100). The, 
cision is being appealed. 
e Unions Cautious—Unions, in hand); 
veterans cases, have gingerly walked 
tightrope, conscious that while 4 
must fight to preserve the rights of th 
members, they must also care 
avoid any action which might cre 
antiunion sentiment among vetery 
Hence, unions have made much of 
policy which goes beyond the Selectj 
Service Act to give veterans, not pre 
ously employed, accumulated senior; 
in a plant 5 to service time, p 
vided they first serve a probationg 
period, and provided the seniority 
not used to displace nonveteran worke 
Unions also have established a poli 
of giving seniority credit to forme 
employed veterans for service time, a 
have included them. in demands for 
troactive back pay, vacation benefij 
and other war-won gains. 

In this way, the unions have soug 
to cement relations with veterans; ho 
ever, they have made clear that th 
will not approve of any tampering wit 
seniority rights of nonveteran work 
® Minority Problem—Yet, in copi 
with the growing union headache , 
minority group workers—in particul: 
Negro workers who have made maj 
employment gains during the war—so 
unions have had little hesitancy ov 
advocating changes in seniority pro 
sions. 

Rapid wartime expansion of industy 
resulted in more than doubling jobs i 
industry for Negroes—from 500,000 
1940 to 1,250,000 in 1944. Most ¢ 
these were in prime war industrics, j 
which victory layoffs have been heavies 

Now large blocs of these workers a 

losing jobs through the “last-hired, firs 
fired” seniority rule of unions. Demand 
are being made that unions protect en 
ployment gains made by these grou 
during the war. 
e Proportional Layoff—Hot spot is t 
C.L.O., which has about 425,000 Neg 
workers represented in its international 
Typical of what is happening to thes 
is the situation in Detroit, where fir 
large layoffs took jobs of 35,000 N 
groes. It is doubtful that many of thes 
will be able to get peacetime jobs i 
plants which were largely all-white b4 
fore the war. 

That is the basis of minority grou 
demands for a proportional senior 
plan in which prelayoff ratios of th 
different work groups would be mai 
tained during dismissals—for instanc 
in a plant — t 500 white an 
100 Negro workers, five of the whi 
and one of the Negro workers would b 


laid off whenever the work force w4 


reduced by six. Thus, Negro worke 
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a uniformity which we 


considered impossible”’ 
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BROWN 


GPERATES ON 


“CONTINUOUS BALANCE” PRINCIPLE 


a 


In the volume production of chemicals, split-second control is a prime 
requisite for successful operation. Here is where the Brown “Continuous 
Balance” ElectroniK Potentiometer, as well as other Brown instruments 
such as Brown Flowmeters and Thermometers, become valuable aids in 


maintaining production specifications and delivery quotas. 


This same product control, made possible by Brown instruments for 
industries at war, will make an even more valuable contribution as the 
urgent competition of peace begins. 


If your product involves temperature measurement or control and your 
goal is continuous product uniformity, you and your operating department 
will be interested in getting all the facts. A Brown engineer will give you a 
prompt opinion as to what Brown “Continuous Balance” can accomplish 
in your plant. The Brown Instrument Company, 4525 Wayne Avenue, 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. ; 


FOR YOU... If you are not receiving “INSTRUMENTATION,” the 
Brown quarterly magazine presenting case histories of control problems now 
being solved for industry, have your secretary send for it. No obligation. 


INSTRUMENTS BY BROWN CONTROLS BY 


“t7Rike. = 


Add Up All tts Features... Then Add One More 
that You Get Only in this 


SIM ONDS SEGMENTAL METAL-CUTTING 7. a 


First, high-speed teeth segments are 
tongued into the groove in the saw 
plate, where they’re rigidly held by $ 
rivets each. This construction gives 
extra cutting life, because it gives high- 
est tensional and torsional strength. 
Second, you can readily replace the in- 
terchangeable segments. Third, saw 
piate is practically unbreakable. 


And lastly, there’s the exclusive feature 
of Simonds high-speed steel, specially 
formulated and hardened to withstand 
the overloading on high-production 
cutting jobs. For work on which a fine 
pitch or especially smooth cut is re- 
quired, no other saws can match the 
performance and endurance of Simonds 
Segmental Saws. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 1350 Columbia Road, Boston 27, Mass.; 127 S. Green St., 
Chicago 7, Ill.; 416 W. Eighth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif.; 228 First Sc., San 
Francisco 5, Calif.; 311 S. W. First Ave., Portland 4, Ore.; 31 W. Trent Ave., 


Spokane 8, Washington. 
*Longest-Experienced Sawmakers in the U. S. 


would retain representation in the p/ant 
as long as any jobs were available. 

© Backed by Union—This plan has been 
advocated at both C.1.O. and AFL. 
conventions, and skirted by wary dele. 
gates (BW —Dec.2’44,p92). But it 
nevertheless, continues to come up at 
regular intervals. 

Recently a local of C.1.0.’s United 
Electrical Workers went to bat for 
Negro employees of the Murray-Metro. 
politan Corp. in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
proposed to -management that a pro 
portional layoff plan should be adopted 
to prevent dismissal of a large percent. 
age of Negroes in the plant. 

The suggestion brought from man. 

agement the same answer which has 
been heard consistently from unions 
in veteran seniority cases: There must 
be no tampering with seniority clauses, 
and layoffs not in accordance with 
length of service would be discrimina- 
tory. 
e Communists Protest—Oddly enough, 
just as unions have claimed that advo- 
cates of superseniority—in violation of 
union seniority contract clauses—are 
seeking to break unions, in the Murray- 
Metropolitan case the Communist press 
lashed at management for attempting 
to break its U. E. local by standing 
firmly behind the contract clause pro- 
viding for layoffs by seniority. 


The premise was that when Negro, 


employees find union rules barring them 
from old jobs, they will turn against 
the unions. 

No one realizes better than union 
leadership that there may be a danger- 
ous truth in this: Unions are going to 
be under pressure to provide work op- 
portunities for this group—or lose its 
support. 

But the danger, as they see it, is that 
if they do produce jobs at the cost of 
work for their white memberships, old 
prejudices_will flare up, dissension may 
grow even greater, and the consequences 
may be even more severe. 
© The Steward Problem—The third sen- 
iority headache for union leaders bothers 
fewer of them, because the contract 
clause which brings it * has not been 
commonly accepted. Many _ unions, 
with approval from NWLB, have been 
writing into contracts a provision that 
union officials and such functionaries 
as shop stewards are to have top ser- 
iority during their period of service. 
Theoretically, this protects union ad- 
ministrative machinery in — from 
disarrangements due to shuffling of the 
work force. 

Recently cases have been coming up, 
during layoffs, similar to this: A plant 
department, with a large work force, 
had twelve shop stewards who were 
given top seniority under a contract 
with the International Assn. of Ma- 
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chinists (A.F.L.). In a cutback, how- 
ever, the. wartime department reverted 

ime normal personnel of only 
15 workers—which, as it worked out, 
included three rank-and-file employees 
and twelve shop stewards. Only one 
would have been called for. Since a 
majority of the shop stewards would 
have lost their jobs except for their top 
seniority status, protests were immedi- 


ate. 

e Back to Former Status?—Questions 
involved have reached up into the top 
jeadership of I.A.M. 

Fundamentally, these are whether 
shop stewards should revert to their 
rightful place in the seniority list before 
layoffs are made, and—if not—just how 
long they may retain preferential status 
if there is no longer any need for them 
to function as shop stewards. 

It is a problem closely similar to 
that of workers upgraded to foremen, 
who revert to their former status in cut- 
back layoffs. 

Management is interested because 
plant efciency may be involved. Often 
shop stewards—chosen for union or- 
ganizing ability and loyalty, and often 
deficient in job experience and _ skill 
-are rusty on plant jobs they must 
fill if their shes in the plant. is pre- 
served. Management often finds that 
it is the loser in this seniority clash. 


MINES ACCENT YOUTH 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has set 
pH plan to recruit younger men to 
the rising age of mine workers 
Unless younger men are induced to 
tum to what many youths consider 
arduous and dirty labor, company off- 
cials see the day when anthracite min- 
ing will be incapacitated because of the 
lack of qualified workers. At present the 
industry needs 12,000 men; few recruits 
are coming in in the lower ag: levels. 

The “students” will be given four or 
more months training at the rate of $52 
a week, equivalent to the salary paid 
company miners. On completion of the 
training courses, the trainees will be 
classified as “contract miner helpers.” 
During their training they will be sub- 
ject to union regulations and be required 
te join the United Mine Workers. 

The company will accept as many 
men as are available, with a minimum 
of 200. Wilkes-Barre and Pittston will 
be the recruiting centers. War Man- 
power Commission officers in the Scran- 
ton-Wilkes-Barre-Pittston area coopera- 
ated in setting up the plan. 

In addition, at least two public 
schools, one in the Scranton area and 
one in Shamokin, have instituted courses 
in mining, as part of their manual 
training courses. 
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44 ELEVATORS NOW DO THE WORK OF 


oo In the Michigan Building of Detroit, mod- 
e., ae oi ernization of the elevator plant by Otis has 
resulted in marked improvements in elevator 
service and worthwhile savings in elevator 

operating costs. 


Here's the story: 
Originally, this building contained five Car 
Switch Gearless Elevators with open grille 
fronts and manually operated doors. All five 
of these elevators had to be operated at full 
capacity to handle the building traffic. 
The Michigan building in Detroit But, after being changed over to Otis Peak 
which appreciates the advantages Period Signal Control, only four elevators 
of Ose Seer yammerpiamion. were required to handle the traffic during busy 
periods. During slack periods, only three cars 
were required. 
This is only one interesting example of the 
benefits of Elevator Modernization by Otis. 
Whether your problems of vertical trans- 
portation are in Office Buildings, Ay sem 
Stores, Hotels, or any other type of building, 
your Otis representative is ready to discuss 
modernization plans with you or with your 
Architect. 
Partial view of the penthouse For the finest in vertical transportation to- 
machine room after Otis Mod- morrow, call your Otis Elevator representative 
ernization. TODAY. 


Clerical Revolt 


Westinghouse strike gives 
dramatic evidence of unrest in 
white-collar ranks. Members of 
union reveal unanimity. 


Operations of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. were crippled this week by the 
biggest strike of white-collar employees 
the nation has ever witnessed. A dis- 
ag: over wages—specifically a demand 

y the Federation of Westinghouse 
Independent Salaried Unions (unaffili- 
ated with either A.F.L. or C.1.O.) for 
extending to clerical workers the com- 
pany’s incentive bonus ay which cov- 
ers production workers—led to the walk- 
out of 12,000 in Westinghouse plants 
and offices in six states. 
¢ Revolt Dramatized—Notable as a ma- 
jor strike even at a time when mass 
walkouts are again becoming common 
—if the clerical staff stays out some 
80,000 Westinghouse qupiiets will be 
forced into idleness—the dispute takes 
on almost historic importance in drama- 
tizing the “revolt of the white-collar 


worker” which forecasters have some- 
times predicted. 

Although unionism in offices is fat 
from unknown, Westinghouse is pro- 
viding the laboratory for testing whether 
salaried employees will act as effectively 
as production workers in utilizing the 
standard tactics of labor unionism to 
gain economic ends. 

In seeking light on that vital ques- 
tion, the first days of the Westinghouse 
strike suggest that the answer may be an 
emphatic “yes.” With a discipline that 
many an old-line union could envy, 
F.W.LS.U. took a strike vote on Sept. 
6 under provisions of the Connally- 
Smith act and registered an 18-1 ma- 
jority in favor of giving their officers 
authority to call a walkout. 

e Old Dispute—Unsuccessful negotia- 
tions on the incentive bonus demand 
had been going on for two years. When 
the National War Labor Board was un- 
able to get the parties together, the 
union struck. Again, the response to 
its strike call would have pleased a much 
more seasoned organization. Further in- 
tervention by NWLB, carrying the 
romise of a quick decision, induced 
F.W.LS.U. to send its members back 
to work, and eight hours after the walk- 


out was called, clerical employees wer 
heading back for their desks. 

Further examination of NWLB’ pro. 

sal, however, convinced the unioy 
that the board had overestimated th 
dispatch with which it would act ang 
that it was promising only a hearing 
not a favorable decision. Consequent 
the strike was resumed and by midweej 
deserted offices had forced the shutdown 
of Westinghouse’s big Lima (Ohio 
plant and were curtailing operations jy 
many other manufacturing units. 
© What They Claim—It is the conten 
tion of the union that salaried work 
ers, including general office help, in 
creased their ate ae | during th 
war and contributed to the company 
record war production. It maintain; 
that a distinct inequity exists becaux 
such workers as guards, elevator oper 
tors, bus drivers, janitors, and other 
who do not participate directly in pro 
duction, receive bonus payments while 
the white-collar personnel does not 

The company’s position is that the 
federation is demanding a pay increase 
under the guise of its bonus request 
W. G. Marshall, Westinghouse indus 
trial relations vice-president, asserts that 
salaried employees represented by the 


NIBBLE BUT WITH A FEW CONDITIONS 


Greendale, government-built model village (above) outside Milwaukee, has 
been slated for sale since July. Last week Meyer Adelman (left), secretary 
of the Milwaukee County C.I.0. Council, made known that his constituents 
may buy the village, expand its 637 units to 6,000. Some observers appraised 
the announcement as a combination trial balloon and bid for publicity. Should 
Washington warm up to the idea, it leaves the council in a fine bargaining 
spot; meanwhile, with layoffs increasing, the grandiose plan provides pleasant 
thoughts for troubled minds. Two reasons for skepticism: Adelman hedged 
with conditions almost impossible of fulfillment—that the union take over 
properties already transferred to church ownership, that the government 
finance the takeover by the union. Greendale and its two counterparts, Green- 
belt, near Washington, D. C., and Greenhills, near Cincinnati, were built in 
the middle 30's by the late Resettlement Administration (BW —Aug.5’44,p86). 
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SOUTHERN STEEL... Symbol of Tomorrow’s South 


In Southern steel, produced in Southern mills 
from Southern iron ore, coal and limestone, you 
have the perfect symbol of the postwar South... 
strength and endurance. 

For there’s a strong and enduring prosperity 
in the making throughout the length and breadth 
of the territory served by the 8,000-mile South- 
ern Railway System. 

It’s a product of the growing skill and ingen- 
uity of Southern workers ...the courage and 
foresight of Southern leaders . .. the will to pro- 
gress cherished by all Southerners. 

It can be seen in the better products coming in 
ever-increasing volume and variety from South- 
ern mills and factories . . . the huge crops grow- 


ing in Southern fields ... the vast forests and 
productive mines of the South .. . the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil. . . its wealth of untapped 
natural resources . .. and the availability of effi- 
cient, dependable railroad transportation. 

It’s reflected by upward-moving population 
figures ... by new industries... by national 
awareness that the Southland is indeed a “land 
of opportunity.” 

These things, together, mean for the South a 
“tomorrow” of prosperity and progress that will 
be as strong and enduring as Southern steel. 


Look Ahead . . . Look South! 
CrwmeeT £. Reerrt 


~~ 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 
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Calls City Hall for 


“PERMISSION 
to Report Fire! 


Untrained Watchmen often do foolish things 
under excitement. To wit, the Watchman who 
lost precious time turning in an alarm by first 
phoning City Holl for “permission”. 


To imsure maximum protection for your 
plont, do two 
things— 1) install 
oa DETEX tomper- 
proof Watchclock 
System; (2) use the 
DETEX Manvol as 
© guide for train- 
ing your Watch- 
mon. Send for 
your FREE copy 
today. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept 8-9 


Home Office, 76 Verick St. New York 13, WN. Y. 
Seles ond Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN % ECO * ALERT & PATROL 


federation have received a 30% increase 
in average base pay since January, 1941, 
raising the average monthly pay of 
the company’s salaried employees from 
$213 to $282. 

e Most Significant—Smack in the mid- 
dle of the labor limelight, Leo F. Bol- 
lens of Pittsburgh (BW—Feb.26'44, 
p108), president of the National Ked- 
eration of Salaried Unions of which the 
Westinghouse group is the biggest part, 
is running a strike which some observers 
say is the most significant since the 
C.1.O. crashed into the mass produc- 
tion field in 1936. If he can win, his 
victory may open up to unionism the 
biggest area of unorganized territory still 
remaining “open shop.” in industry. 


Labor Daily Folds 


Unique union experiment 
provides a standby threat as 
strike ends and newspapers in 
St. Louis resume publication. 


Newspaper publication tie-ups ended, 

St. Louis’ three major daily papers, 
serving 1,000,000 readers in the metro- 
politan area, were coming off the presses 
again this week. Everyone—from corner 
newsboys to department store heads, 
from housewives to suddenly unem- 
ployed workers anxious for help-wanted 
advertisements—was glad of it. 
e Unique Experiment—That included 
representatives of four unions who, as 
an Inter-Union Conciliation Commit- 
tee, published a daily newspaper for one 
of the three weeks the big dailies were 
suspended. The committee's paper, the 
Daily News (BW-—Sep.8’45,p86), died 
when its publishers went back to their 
regular jobs on the Post-Dispatch, Star- 
Times, and Globe Democrat. 

The demise of the Daily News after 

one week ended an interesting experi- 
ment, and one not without a measure of 
success. While few—if any—dailies have 
been as short-lived, an equally small 
number were born with sell-out circu- 
lation of 100,000 on every day of publi- 
cation, money-makers from the start. 
e Profit for Unions—There was little 
doubt that the four sponsoring unions— 
the American Newspaper Guild (C.1.0.) 
and the International Typographical 
Union, Stereotypers Union, and Mail- 
ers’ Union (all A.F.L.)—would divide a 
nice little sum from sale of advertising. 
Money thus received was earmarked for 
the unions’ defense funds. 

The Daily News publishers were glad 
to shut up shop for a number of rea- 
sons. They were working on a lunch 
and expense money basis; their offices 
were a parlor, bedroom, and bath apart- 


Offspring of labor strife, the St. Li 
Daily News had a successful but b; 
career. It sold like hotcakes—1()( 
issues a day—but was only moderai 
well received by news-hungry rea 
because: It lacked the news facili 
of the big dailies for which it | 
pinch-hitting; its four or eight pag 
cost five cents as compared with 
regular papers’ price of three cei 


ment; most important, their paper, 
though greeted avidly by news-hung 
readers, was not getting the news ii 
print despite a cream-of-the-crop st 
from the three major dailies. \) 
worry, of course, was national and int: 
national news. The Daily News tel 
on a Transradio ticker in a closet. 

e Standby Threat—In closing, howe, 
Daily News committeemen announce 
that the newspaper would be resurrect 
any time in the future that St. L 
newspaper publishers and any of t 
unions are unable to reach an agit 
ment on labor matters. 

In fact, the Daily News continu 
publication—and other papers continu: 
suspended—for a full day after the « 
lies’ publishers wound up a tie-up of c 
riers (BW—Aug.25'45,p106) by bu 
for something over $2,000,000 the inc 
pendently owned carrier routes 
volved. Issue of the carriers’ strike ws 
whether they should be regarded as « 
ployees or independent merchants. 

In the future, with routes owned } 
the papers through a central corporati 
serving all three, the carriers will ha 
a definite status as employees. 
e Pay Demand Granted—The addition 
delay in resuming regular publicati 
came when the I.T.U. refused to resw! 
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\V7ITH this equipment,” continues Mr. Wells,“the = writing . . . reducing costs, saving time, improving eff- 

time and cost of sending our materials to outside — ciency. With it you can produce your own stationery, en- 
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The Cottage that 


é It’s Mary Cullen’s Cottage 
(a neat, white, colonial 
“home” adjoining The Journal 
building in downtown Portland) 
. . - headquarters for the Oregon 
Journal’s Household Arts Service, 
source of Mary Cullen’s daily col- 
umn! Homemakers from all over 
the Oregon country cross its 
friendly doorstep all day long, all 
year-round to get firsthand ad- 
vice on all phases of homemaking 
from Mary Cullen's staff of seven 
graduate home economists. 


Women from all over the Oregon 
Country write Mary Cullen. . . 
to the tune of over 250 letters a 
day. They want a usable 
information on child care, home 
decoration, sewing, cooking, eti- 
quette, party planning, menus, 
budgets . . . on every phase of 
homemaking. And they get it just 
as fast as Uncle Sam can deliver 
the mail. 


Typical of this Journal service 

are the thousand-and-oneseasonal 

aids to home canning, preserving 

and ing offered. General ad- 

: ished daily in Mary 
she bulleti 


on tested recipes are handed out 
free at the Cottage or mailed on 
request. And trigger-quick are the 
answers to women who telephone 
after the jelly’s on the stove and 
say ““Now what do I do?” 


No wonder The Journal is a house- 
hold word in Portland homes! 
Dee aie < er Arts 
ment helps make it so... 
this, plus all the other Journal 
services! Put them ther and 
it adds up this way: The Journal 
is Portland's preferred newspaper 
o« - a mighty happy thing to re- 
member when you re selecting an 
advertising medium in this im- 
tant peacetime market. Port- 
and women depend on what they 
see and read in this their favorite 
newspaper . . . news, features and 
advertising! 


P.S. The Journal now offers ad- 
vertisers the largest circulation in 
its history, both daily and Sunday. 


iu) DURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 


Member .... Metropoliten 
and Pacific Parade Groups 


Represented by REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc. New York, Chicage, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


work until an old dispute, pending sin, 
Dec. 31, 1944, was settled. With 
back-to-publication drive on, that ty 
just one day. The other unions ,,. 
not on strike. 

The publishers of the three aij; 
agreed, among other things, to pay , 
aries to all employees who were |1id 
during the carrier strike. That as ¢) 
last stumbling block to resumption 
the dailies. 

The 21-day tie-up gave new suppo; 

for those aN soon tat radio ne a 
erage does not make up for suspensi 
of daily papers. Just as in the New Yor 
newspaper strike in July, the enterpr 
ing Bureau of nage of th 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Assy 
hastened to check the public’s re.ictioy 
and announced that 89.8% of al! wh 
were polled answered “No” to a que 
tion on whether radio completely {i 
their need for news. 
e Retail Sales —Cash register 
in most businesses showed the effect « 
the advertising tie-up (estimates are th: 
about $750,000 in advertising wen 
begging during the suspension of th 
three major dailies). Department stor 
and other sales figures drooped; so di 
patronage at hotels, night clubs, an 
other entertainment places. One bus. 
ness _ flourished was a black marke 
in out-of-town newspapers. 

As far as the three’ dailies are con 
cerned, publishers were covered to som 
extent against financial losses because o! 
strikes by insurance policies which they 
describe as “intricate and complicated.’ 


UNION ISSUE REVIVED 


When the Army handed control of 
the Hughes Tool Co., Houston, baci 
to company officials on Aug. 29 after 
51 weeks of operation, the main union 
controversy, over enforcement of main- 
tenance-of-membership clause, came 
right back to life. 

The Army seized control to enforce a 
National War Labor Board directive for 
maintenance of membership and check- 
off. Hughes officials have announced 
that no checkoff will now be made other 
than voluntarily upon written order of 
workers. 

The Independent Metal Workes 
Union, first to hold a union contract a 
Hughes, agreed to a checkoff for all 
unions where authorized by individual 
workers, and a checkoff was made for 
the United Steel Workers, C.1.O., then 
a minority union. Later when C.1.0. 
won a majority and bargaining rights, 
C.1.O. demanded that maintenance of 
membership be enforced with checkot 
for its members only. 

Both unions are squared off nov, 
with C.1.O. claiming a majority and 
that no election is necessary. 
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HE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


‘ GeNESS WEEK Behind the bold, sometimes bitter, maneuvering which will continue through 
ay y the present Washington and London conferences, don’t overlook the funda- 
vas th T. 15, 1945 mental economic and political patterns which are almost certain to dictate 

the final agreements. 


hon 
Kd 
“Ppor The Anglo-U. S. financial negotiations in Washington are likely to be diffi- 

VS COy : o8 lit 

casi cult, and may continue much longer than originally expected, but the British 

v Yor can be expected to yield on the issue of giving up imperial preference and 

terpri the sterling bloc. 

f Po. Lord Keynes, principal negotiator for the British, is known to believe that 

, poe successful operation of a tight Empire bloc has little chance for long-term suc- 

1 wh cess against competition from the U. S. and Russia. 

ques Also, certain powerful financial and industrial interests in Britain have 

y fil recently warned the government that they will back no such program. 


‘gister : e 

fect 0 Quick concessions by the British to Washington’s plans for liberalized world 
~ trade are not, however, to be expected. 

of thd Though current rumors of sterling devaluation have deliberately been 
t storg allowed to spread as a warning of what can happen if Britain is not helped to 
so dig weather the next few difficult years, neither British industry nor the Labor 
+“ government can afford to consider cheapening the British pound sterling now. 
narke Industry wants large supplies of new machinery and raw materials, 


which would cost more if the pound were devalued now. 


dean At the same time there is a ready market for anything Britain can spare 


ante for export now, without cheapening the pound to win markets. 
1 they And, with radical plans for industrial and financial reform, the Labor 
ated. government is in no mood to cut the pound loose from the present pegged 
price of $4.02. 
° 

rol of Gamble of the British delegation is to strengthen its bargaining position so 
back that it can win from the U. S. government a loan of $3 billion to $6 billion at 
ber interest rates far below the 234% offered now. 

main. Reported objective of the London negotiators is to secure a rate lower 
came than 1% (page 117). 


Since other nations which are at least as good a credit risk will expect 
the same rate as Britain, Washington is likely to settle at some level nearer 
2%, possibly with concessions on early interest payments. 


Typical maneuvers to strengthen London’s position at the Washington con- 
ference table spread to three important areas recently: 

we (1) With new emergency trade agreements completed at Athens and 
“ ’ ‘i Rome, Britain is rushing to rebuild its Mediterranean trade hegemony. 

idual (2) Conclusion last week of an Anglo-Dutch monetary agreement along 
e for the same lines as the recent Anglo-Belgian deal completes a series of pacts 
re covering all of western Europe except Norway, Portugal, and Spain. And 
hts, deals with Oslo and Lisbon are pending. 

ce of (3) Growing cordiality toward de Gaulle and the French government's 
ckof bid for partnership with Britain in setting up a loose economic confederation 


orce a 
ve for 
heck: 
anced 
other 
ler of 


in western Europe—including the Rhineland and the Ruhr—is an obvious 
ar further hedge against accepting Washington’s first terms. 
a7 


ed _ London’s Labor government may win unexpected support from Washington 


i ee eae 
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in its drive to modernize British industry by whatever means may prove 
necessary. 

Though little has yet been said openly, British negotiators may be 
shocked to hear some of the questions sure to be raised on the issue of secur- 
ity on loans to Britain. 

Facts on the inefficiency in key industries—raised first by the British in 
their own surveys of such basic lines as textiles, coal, and steel—are far more 
widely known in the U. S. than before the war. 

Before granting huge, long-term loans at unprecedentedly low interest 
rates, Washington creditors may ask for detailed plans for modernizing the 
industries which will maintain Britain as a prime credit risk (page 124). 

* 
While Washington has refused so far even to threaten a dollar bloc to counter 
British moves, the U. S. is quietly strengthening its own position. 

Creation last week of a rubber policy committee, to be headed by 
William L. Batt, is designed partly to warn London that we will, if necessary, 
formulate our own rubber policy irrespective of British wishes and interests. 

And Canada, in its present move to adopt a new flag and create separate 
Canadian citizenship, reflects a tendency which might threaten Empire 
preference from within (page 120). 

e 
While Moscow is eying the Anglo-U. S. negotiations closely, Russia is not 
expected to speed up its demands for a U. S. loan. 

Actually, the U.S.S.R. is too busy checking and absorbing equipment 
from eastern Europe to have revamped the order list which will eventually be 
presented to Washington as an integral part of Moscow's request for a loan. 

* 
At the conference of foreign ministers which opened its discussions in London 
this week, Russian end U. S. interests are likely to be in competition. 

Washington, with the full support of London, will demand that top billing 
on the conference agenda be given to the peace treaty with Italy. 

Moscow, on the other hand, is expected to call for immediate action on 
questions involving eastern Europe. 

* 
Local interests are beginning to affect rehabilitation moves in Europe. 

While the much-publicized arrest of Ruhr industrialists by the British 
Control Commission recently netted a few executives of Ruhr coal companies, 
don’t miss the fact that none of the big steel operators was included. 

This substantiates previous indications (BW—Sept.8’45,p111) that 
British control authorities are modifying earlier plans for the drastic suppres- 
sion of German industry, and that they may already be preparing to support 
an economic federation of western Europe, using the Ruhr-Saar heavy 
industries as the foundation. 

. 
Argentina is due for a continued diplomatic drubbing from Washington, 
culminating—probably—at the Rio de Janeiro conference of Pan-American 
foreign ministers in mid-October. 

While the conference is called ostensibly to revamp the Chapultepec 
agreements to fit postwar needs, it is expected that Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes will attend and will use the occasion to precipitate Pan-American 
action against Argentina, inaugurate a vigorous peacetime Pan-American 
progrom. 
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ritish Credit: Choice of Evils 


Hope persists for satisfactory financial deal in Washington. 
Dutright cash grant is held only means by which import deficit 
ould be met, and restrictive trade practices abandoned. 


LONDON-—Although tension over 
he termination of lend-lease has eased 
nd Washington reports reassure Brit- 
ns of an interim plan to tide them 
et the next few months, many are 

id to hope that a mutually satis- 
pctory solution for Britain’s long-term 
ficulties can be reached during the 
ment Anglo-American discussions in 
Vashington. 

How to Pay?—The skepticism arises 
om a realistic appraisal of the British 
roblem. Briefly it is this: how to pay 
or essential imports during the next 
hree years when financial resources are 
pleted and export trade is being ex- 

anded from one-third the 1938 volume 
» a level 50% higher than prewar. 

— during 1946, for exam 

: to total £1,400, 000-006 
$5,600,000,000). This is ‘considered a 
pinimum if Britain is to have essential 
and raw materials, and 


— 


needed industrial equipment. In 1938, 
imports were worth over £1,600,000,000 
at present prices. 

cit Foreseen—Exports this year 
are running at £350,000,000 and if 1946 
exports are 40% higher—the expected 
increase of 1945 over 1944—they should 
bring in about £500,000,000. 

Invisible exports, including net in- 
come from overseas investments and 
net income from services, such as ship- 
ping, may be about £200,000,000. This 
would give Britain total receipts of 
£700,000,000 to pay for imports of 
£1,400,000,000, leaving a deficit of 
£700,000,000 for 1946. 

If exports increase steadily through 
1947-48 (British manufacturers report 
that they are swamped with orders), the 
annual deficit could be progressively re- 
duced. But for the next three years it 
is regarded as unlikely that the gap in 
Britain’s balance of international pay- 
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ments can be less than £1,250,000,000. 
This does not take account of any pay- 
ment of sterling balances held by Brit- 
ain’s creditors, which now total £3,500, 
000,000. 

e Gold Will Help—So far as trade with 
the United States goes, it is estimated 
that the deficit during the next year will 
be close to £300,000,000 and over the 
three-year period perhaps £600,000.- 
000. To help finance this dollar deficit 
Britain has roughly £500,000,000 in 
gold and dollars. 

A part of this must be turned over 

to other sterling countries and a part 
held to back the pound sterling. But 
Empire gold production will steadily add 
to current holdings and Britain might 
draw as much as £50,000,000 a year in 
dollar exchange from the International 
Monetary Fund. 
@ Choice of Evils—In broadest terms, 
there are two methods by which the 
over-all trade deficit and the sterling 
balances might be handled: 

(1) A $4,000,000,000 to $6,000,000.- 
000 credit from the U. S. which would 
permit Britain not only to close the 
annual gap in its payments over three 
years and repay a substantial part of the 
sterling balances, but also to eschew re- 
strictive trade policies. 

(2) A continuance of the sterling bloc 
(with further accumulation of sterling 
balances), bulk purchase agreements 
(with Commonwealth countries and 
nations such as Argentina and Den- 
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to raise the efficiency of its mines. More than ever aware, 
since the war, of the obsolescence of its methods and 
equipment, England is now faced not only with raising 
its production standards to meet the rush of peacetime 


UNDERGROUND TRICKS 


britain’s future mine maintenance men learn the intrica- 
ties of a modern loader (above), and the technique of 
tandling an American-made drill at the Mines Mechan- 
vation Training Center in Sheffield, as England prepares 
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competition but with selling conservative and wary trade 


unions on the idea of utilizing better and faster equip- 
ment. Another major problem is that of private-owncr- 


ship. of mine properties. 
holdings, most of England’s are a maze of small holdings, 
which the Attlee regime seeks to nationalize in order to 
make large-scale and more profitable productior feasible. 


Unlike America’s large mine 
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mark), and possibly barter trade agree- 
ments with Russia and most of con- 
tinental. Europe. 

As viewed by most informed Britons, 

the choice is between two evils. To 
accept a commercial credit from the 
U. S. of $5,000,000,000 or more would 
be to assume a debt which Britain might 
not be able to honor. It would mean 
staking eyerything on two possibilities: 
(1) that British industry is capable of 
a rapid and sustained increase in exports; 
and (2) that the U.S. can maintain high 
and steady employment and not exert a 
depressing influeice on the world 
economy. 
e Debt Bctlenie Bien if these two pos- 
sibilities materialize, the burden of serv- 
icing such a debt would be extremely 
heavy. For example, a $6,000,000,000 
credit, at 3% for interest and sinking 
fund, would involve annual payments 
to the U. S. of $180,000,000. This 
would be more than the total value, at 
present prices, of American . imports 
from Britain in 1938. 

On the ‘other hand, it is recognized 

that continuation of the sterling bloc 
and related devices would: (1) split the 
world into two trading blocs and make 
Anglo-American economic cooperation 
impossible; (2) leave Britain short of 
certain essential supplies which, for 
several years, can only be obtained from 
the U. S.; (3) result in a lower volume 
of world trade. 
e Grant, or Else—According to the 
Economist (London), Britain can only 
adhere to the system of freer trade and 
stable exchanges desired by the U. S. 
if, instead of a $6,000,000,000 com- 
mercial credit, the U. S. extends that 
amount as a free grant. Failing this, 
Britain’s leading economic journal ar- 
gues, the Labor government must 
choose the sterling bloc alternative, 
however thorny the path of Anglo- 
American relations. 

Leopold Amery, ex-Secretary of State 
for India and one of the high priests 
of British protectionism, has publicly 
suggested that once the brief transi- 
tional problem is solved Britain can 
safely rely on two things: (1) her vast 
and steady consumers market for 
foodstuffs and raw materials; and (2) 
the pump-priming effect which sterling 
balances will have on British exports 
and inter-sterling area trade generally. 
¢ Loophole Found—Others in London 
regard both these suggestions as coun- 
sels of despair and believe that if it 
were possible for Congress to extend a 
credit of perhaps $5,000,000,000 on 
long term (99 years), either interest 
free or at a nominal rate say, 4%, it 
would then be possible for Britain to 
bridge the gap in its payments over the 
next three years, repay a part of the 
sterling balances and fund the rest, 


TO EXPAND BRITAIN’S STEEL 


Key figure in the $500,000,000 pro- 
gram for modernizing Britain's steel 
industry (BW—Jul.28'45,p113) is 
Yorkshireman Ellis Hunter (above), 
deputy chairman and managing direc- 
tor of Dorman, Long & Co., who 
became president of British Iron & 
Steel Federation upon the death of 
Sir Allan Macdiarmid. Despite the 
threat of nationalization following the 
elections, the program is expected to 
go through—if Britain can scrape up 
the money to buy essential equipment 
—much of it from the U.S. 


liquidate the sterling bloc system, and 
begin relaxation of imperial preferences 
and other trade restrictions. 

It is recognized, of course, that for 
the U. S. to extend this type of finan- 
cial aid to Britain and not to the other 
major United Nations might be re- 
garded as discrimination. But several 
influential London papers have hinted 
at the possibility that this problem 
might be circumvented tying the 
British credit to the more than $4,000,- 
000,000 which Britain nt in the 
United States on war goods before the 
“cash-and-carry” system came to an end 
and lend-lease began. 

e Compromise—In some quarters this 
is regarded as a rather utopian solu- 
tion and it is believed that credits on 
a much smaller scale are all that can 
be expected—perhaps a —s small 
loan from the Export-Import Bank at 
2%% and a special, long-term, low-in- 
terest credit of up to $3,000,000,000, 


- 


on which interest payments would jy 
deferred for the first five years. 

Such an arrangement would not cove 
the British deficit during the ney 
three years, nor permit Britain to dj. 
continue bulk purchases or to ab.ndog 
completely the sterling bloc systein. 
would mean that imports would hay 
to be carefully restricted and exports 
expanded at the expense of home cop. 
sumption, thus squeezing the British 
consumer from both sides. 

However, a substantially larger sum 
of dollars than at present could a made 
available to sterling area countrics for 

urchases in the U. S., and present 
ritish restrictions on imports of Amer. 
ican goods probably could be some 
what relaxed. 
@ Resources Vanish—The fact is tha 
Britain’s international financial position 
has deteriorated since 1939 by roughly 
£5,000,000,000—sterling balances a. 
counting for £3,500,000,000 and liqui- 
dation of overseas investments for the 
rest. This has occurred during the 
time British exports were cut to a 
minimum. 

Informed observers in London, both 
American and British, believe that these 
losses can only be made good over a 
long period. In the meantime, Britain 
must balance its accounts by accepting 
huge credits or by retaining a restric 
tive trading system, or by a combination 
of both devices. 


TRADE GROUP FORMED 


Equipped with know-how acquired 
in the government’s wartime economic 
services, a group of ex-agency men have 
set up the Middle East Co., an Ohio 
corporation, to promote trade between 
the United States and the 20-odd 
political fragments comprising _ the 
Middle East. 

Chairman of the board will be James 
M. Landis, who will continue to serve as 
dean of the Harvard Law School. 
Landis, until a few months ago, was 
American Economic Director for the 
Middle East Supply Center (BW- 
Dec.4'43,p47), with rank of minister, 
in charge of all Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration and State Dept. economic 
operations in the area. 

Several of his wartime assistants will 
comprise the management of the new 
Middle East Co. which will have its 
head office in Cleveland. Dan T. Moore, 
president, was executive assistant to 
Landis in Cairo. 

Middle East Co. is prepared to 
recommend sales policy on the basis 
of data compiled by U. S. agencies dur- 
ing the war, and to survey overseas mat- 
kets for American products. The com- 
pany will sell through resident agents 
responsible to a vice-president, H. 
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7 Within’three short years after Pearl Harbor America had pro- 
Jams duced around 231,000 Planes . . . 71,000 Tanks . . . 100,000 


SVE as 


chool. @ Naval Vessels and Landing Craft . . . 2,000,000 Military Trucks. - <r 

4 ~ A foremost factor in speeding the production of these tremendous 

wea totals was the speed and flexibility of motor truck transport. \* 
nister, 


ic Ad Trucks alone were capable of moving many‘ huge war plant ide dein oth hh 6 oe 


nomic M . 
assemblies and war weapons. Trucks alone often provided an un- a helincds ‘0b Galina dan teens 

; will | broken link between production lines of widely separated fac- est producers of military vehicles— 
¢ new MM tories. Trucks alone moved all the materials and products for over _575,000-—GMC builds many 
ve its j a commercial trucks for essential 
te hundreds of war plants and thousands of war-workingcommunities. asses. Cillian 060Ci att nemeued 
nt tof Trucks alone could provide transportation for almost anythin byengines ofthe cams basie devignes 
; oa a=: = = y Bs the “270,” used in the GMC “‘six- 

.d to @nywhere, anytime. . . taking advantage of all the “Shortcuts. by-six’?... “Army Workhorse.” 
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Get me a crane! 


—s you’ve heard work- 
men in your plant pleading 
with their foreman for a crane 
so they could increase their 
production. 


Perhaps you’ve heard the 
foreman say a crane was out of 
the question, it cost too much, 
took too much time to get, there 
weren't any machinists in the 
plant who knew how to build 
cranes. Then, to your amaze- 
ment, the worker said he could 
build a crane in one hour’s time 
using only a wrench! 


He was right! For he was 
talking about ‘Budgit’ Crane 
Assemblies—Jib and Bridge 
Cranes. They come packaged 
and complete in every detail— 
excepting the I-Beam or I-Beam 
and Shaft which may be bought 
locally to save transportation 
costs. They do not need machin- 
ing. There are no holes to drill. 
And each crane is accompanied 
by an instruction sheet—so sim- 
ple in diagram and explanation 
that any one can understand it 
and build a crane in an hour, 
using no other tool than a wrench! 


We can make 
early shipment. 
Write us or our 
nearest distribu- 
tor for Bulletin 


No. 355- 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Crane Assemblies 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of “Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


Wardwell Howell, headquartered in 
Cairo. 

In addition, the corporation will assist 
in the establishment of branch plants 
in an area which boasts cheap, easily 
trained labor, and “almost complete 
absence of taxes and restrictive legisla- 
tion.” 


CANADA 
Credit Planned 


Canada will treat England 
and the sterling area as special 
case in working out financing of 


enlarged postwar exports. 


OTTAWA-Great Britain and the 
sterling area will receive special treat- 
ment in the arrangement of Canada’s 
postwar export credits. Other coun- 
tries requiring Canadian products but 
unable to find enough exchange to pay 
for them will be handled under the Ex. 
port Credits Insurance Act (BW—Aug. 
4'45,p116). 
e Returning to Ottawa—Lord Keynes, 
adviser to the British treasury, spent 
almost a week in Ottawa working with 
finance department officials before mov- 
i on to Washington, and is ex- 
pected to return to Ottawa either dur- 
ing, or after, his sessions with U. S. 
financial experts. It has been empha- 
sized that + aeea did not come to close 
deals for long-term financial arrange- 
ments but chiefly to settle end-of-the- 
war financing. 

Finance Minister J. L. Ilsley’s guarded 
statement in the House of Commons 
last week is the only word on the 
subject of the Keynes talks. After out- 
lining action taken by the government 
to terminate mutual aid (Canadian 
form of lend-lease) on Sept. 2, while 
permitting continued shipment of civil- 
ian supplies subject to later settlement, 
he said most countries receiving mutual 
aid will require credits under the Ex- 
port Credits Insurance Act. 

e Special Case—IIsley added: “The 
United Kingdom and the sterling area 
generally constitute a special case be- 
cause of the magnitude and complexity 
of their trade and financial transactions 
with Canada. There will be a problem 
of some difficulty in working out satis- 
factory means of financing the deficit 
of the sterling area in its trade and 
other transactions with Canada dur- 
ing the period of the next few years 
when Britain is rebuilding and develop- 
ing her export trade which has been 


sacrificed almost entirely to war » 
duction in recent years. 

“A similar problem will exist on 
larger absolute scale between the U | 
and Britain and. other parts of the st, 
ling area.” 

e problem of meeting a deficit yi 

not arise for a few months becayg 
on account of expenditures on Canadiz 
forces abroad and cessation of war shi 
ments, the sterling area will hay 
enough funds to finance its buying 
Canada. 
e Lend-Lease Principle—While, as |\s) 
stated, the Keynes talks dealt prima 
with war-end problems the longer-rang 
issues are also under study. Ottawa, 
not prepared to settle terms until 
is clear how the U. S. is handling ¢, 
problem. 

Canada is prepared to provide Bri 
ain with a renewable, low-interest |o, 
sufficient to cover deficits in Brit 
payments due to Canada through 
transition period, however long that 
be. It would in fact be a peacetime ; 
— of the lend-lease principle, 
oan in name but a gift in fact. | 
outright gift as a peacetime propositio 
is not considered politically practicabl 
@ One-Third in poses, 2. report 4 
the Mutual Aid Board for the fis 
year, 1944-45, ended Mar. 31, table 
in Parliament last week showed Canad 
has furnished supplies to the Allies y 
to that time to the value of $4,500,000 
000—one-third of this as loans and twa, 
thirds as an outright gift. The total 
includes $2,700,000,000 to Brita 
prior to enactment of the Mutual Aipndicat 
Act in 1943 out of which the Britis 
transferred considerable amounts | 
other Allies, and $1,700,000,000 
mutual aid for two years ($771,953, 
in 1943-44, and $932,821,000 in 194% Nat 
45). 

Last year Britain took $719,235,0)%inonth 
—77% of the total—and the rest wed 
to Australia, the British West Indi 
China, France, India, New Zealandiiieng 
and the Soviet Union. i 
e Would Continue Powers—The n 
Parliament which opened last week f 

robably three months of sessions w: 
told that beyond settling these financ 
issues it would be asked to: 

(1) Enact further measures to stimi 
late trade, presumably by enlargin ur 
credit facilities. 

(2) Give the executive specified emefous ey 
gency powers during the -transitic 
period—to continue price, wage, period 
foreign exchange controls, for instang So 

(3) Ratify the United Nations chafing th 
ter and the Bretton Woods agreemen 

(4) Merge the wartime Dept. Gllegior 
Munitions & Supply with the trang%compe 
tion-guiding Dept. of Reconstructioqjible 

(5) Set up a committee to desiiment 
a more distinctive Canadian flag. WiServic 
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~ “BRorder Unrest 


Veterans’ seniority a key 
ssue in Windsor discussions that 
receded walkout of 10,000 
Ford of Canada plant. 


WINDSOR—Conciliation _ proceed- 
ngs in Canada’s biggest pending strike 
yoke down at midweek with the walk- 
45 Ilse ut of 10,000 members of the United 
Primaniiytomobile Workers (C.1.0.) at the 
3° Tagord Motor Co. of Canada plant in 


ttawa windsor. 
until y Strikes ~ Voted—Echoing 
lling te labor tumult in Detroit (page 94), 
D0 0.4% of the U.A.W. Ford workers had 
ong since voted to strike, and sympathy 
trike votes were successful in most of 
he other U.A.W.-organized plants in 
he Windsor area, including employees 
pf the Windsor-Detroit tunnel. 
tiation of a new contract 
Bom under wa et trait, and 
issues had been referred 
eral times to federal boards without 
settlement. The union, during nego- 
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cport @iations, had introduced questions of 
he fiscaif\eteran seniority, higher pa e the 
l, table norte! work-week, and la 

| Canaiffle Crisis Follows and li ps ultimate 
Allics uiirisis followed the laying off last month 
00,000 1,300 workers, including 250 veter- 
oe * ms, and a company indication that 

e tou 


‘ot@l).650 more men were to be let go in 
Brita beptember. In addition, the company 
tual AiMndicated that in laying off veterans it 
> Britiivould seek to retain men with overseas 
unts ftecords and men who had lived in or 
000 offnear Windsor (Essex County) for at 
:953,008Reast a year before going to war. 
in 194 National Selective Service rules pro- 
ide that workers employed for three 
m0 ray or more privr to enlistment or 
drafting shall be rehired with seniority 
on to prior employment plus time 
pent in military service. There is ris- 
ressure to grant service seniority 
0 all servicemen, whether or not they 
orked before the war, if they were local 
esidents (on the presumption that they 
ould have entered local shops if there 
d been no war). 

Period?—In Windsor, 
union’s “model clause” would grant 
aprerority to veterans without previ- 
8 experience in the plant only: after 
com served a fixed probationary 


$0 i Ottawa has avoided recogniz- 
ig the pressure to rts the veterans 
position—engineered the Canadian 
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Dept. TBlegion—but the Windsor strike any 
e trancompel attention to the issue and 

tructioffsible revision-of the veterans re-eraploy- 
> desigf™ment rules in the National Selective 


flag. HBService Act. 
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Wanted 


American Technological 
“Know-How™ for European 
Manufactures 


Successful American Industrialist with 
20 years Foreign experience is leaving 
shortly for Czechoslovakia and other 
Central European countries on behalf 
of a gs — — to 
arrange royalty and partnershi - 
ments for use of American echo i- 
cal processes. Will undertake addi- 
tional yg ong for top flight 
American Company whose products 
should be Pre abroad. High- 
est references. Write or Telegraph— 
Box 462, Business Week 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


eed to waste 
Save them all with 
Tacker. Useful in ° 
shipping. Drives 2-pointed 
Tackpoints, fast as you grip. 
Investigate! 


A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
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T H E MA R K E T S (FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 60 


The stock market has been flashing all 
sorts of contradictory signals for the last 
couple of weeks, but signals or no signals 
the averages ey 3 bouncing upward. 
Clearly, the bulls have plenty of ginger 
left no matter how wobbly the technical 
situation may be. 

@ A Strong U —Just after the La- 
a Day week end, the market showed 
s of indigestion, but toward the end 
the week if started moving again— 
caine as usual, Last Monday, it backed 
and filled through most of the day, then 
slid off sharply in the last hour on rising 
volume, a traditional sign of weakness. 
On Tuesday, it opened soft, then scram- 
bled up almost a point on brisk trading, 
ed a bull signal. The next day, it 
llowed through with one of the strong- 
est upsurges in recent wecks. 

A certain amount of indecision and 
contradictoriness probably is natural with 
the market at its present levels. The 
Standard & Poor's average of 50 indus- 
trials, which now stands around 155, is 
just getting within striking distance of 
the 1937 high of 181.5. 
© Secondary Reaction?—The bulls, who 
have had things their way—on the whole 
—for three mf a half years, are sure that 
the averages will crack through the 1937 
levels to establish a new set of highs. 
But even the most optimistic buyers 
won't be surprised if they first have to 
ride out a secondary reaction. 

The industrials already have gained 
about 15 points since their last shake- 
down (just after the Japanese surrender 
news). Another 26 earl will be a lot 
to bite off without stop for breath. 

Much of the steam behi the present 
market comes from the asebeion of 
prompt tax relief for corporations. 


Hence, the news that the House \\y 
& Means Committee would start wo; 
on a tax bill within the next ten da 
was as good as money in the bank fo 
the bulls. 

Wall Strect pretty obviously is count 
ing on repeal of the excess-profits tay 
effective next year. This not only wou! 
brighten the outlook for 1946 ‘corporat 
incomes, but also would restore commo, 
stocks to their traditional role as th 
ideal hedge against inflation. Investor 
now can be fairly sure that there will i 
no tax-imposed ceiling on postwar cor 
porate incomes that would keep commor 
stocks from participating in an inflation 
ary price rise. 
© Carryback Is Important—In the com 
ing tax talk keep an cye on the cam 
back provisions of the present law which 
permit a corporation to apply an unusc 
excess-profits tax credit to its income for 
the preceding two years. Some of th 
war baby companies are counting o1 
collecting heavily under the carrvback 
during the next two years. If the excess 
profits tax is repealed and the carryback 
is lost in the shuffle, these companics 
may lose more than they gain. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...154.5 150.7 141.9 1234 
Railroad .... 55.6 54.3 52.7 39.9 
Utility ..... 72.4 71.3 70.1 54.4 
Bonds 
Industrial ...120.8 121.1 122.2 119.9 
Railroad ....114.2 114.2 114.2 1068 
Utility .- 115.4 115.5 115.5 1164 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
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;a contribution to its job of report- 
» the American regional pie i 
siness Week passes on to its readers 
houghtful letter of appraisal from a 
spondent in the Rocky Mountain 
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* *« * 


“So far, the feature of reconversion 
pund Denver and its Rocky Mountain- 
sh Plains area is that almost everyonc 
optimistic about the future, but that 
tsiders appear to be willing to bet 
ore heavily on the region than some 
ral enterprisers. 

“The impact of war's ending was 
obably felt less here than in any 
milar section of the United States. 
me of the states of this area have been 
ost devoid of war plants as such, and 
e compensation for failure to go 
ch with a war boom is that you do 
pt light so hard coming down. In five 
ptes covered by the regional War 
anpower Commission offices in Den- 
lorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
sho, and Utah—about 70,000 “gaa 
ve been employed in strictly war 
bs. Perhaps half of them were Ict out 
pring August. The other half are in 
ivities that will close out morc 
pwly, such as depots. Meanwhile, 
mms and ranches are hungry for help; 
: gold mining industry and its con- 
mitants are opening up; the coal 
ines are still short of labor; and there 
e other eager demands for workcrs, 
ough concededly at lower wages. 


* * * 


“An index is the statement of Colo- 
do Fuel & Iron Co. that this com- 
ny looks forward to employing about 
000 more persons within a_ year. 
ates Rubber Co., largest general man- 
acturer between Kansas City and the 
Most, emplo about 2,500 before 
ie war, built its labor force up to 4,500 
i V-) Day, and, with a big new addi- 
on about ready, hopes and expects to 
65 employing more than 7,000 a ycar 
om now. 
“Much of the employment in the 
ion is in mine, mill, and smelter 
pply plants, which do a worldwide 
siness and have huge backlogs of 
ders from the gold and other mining 
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“© |BBdustries. No present large decline is 
n in the outlook for farming and 
& aching, and travel-starved Americans 


‘ expected to provide a ‘terrific and 
ntinuing’ tourist traffic fer several 
tars at least. 

“Following the. announcement by 
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Webb & Knapp of New. York that a 
big new modern building would be 
built in Denver's ‘Old Courthouse 
Square,’ the same firm has acquired 
another site a block away, crowned by 
an old six-story building. On the same 
day, California interests bought another 
large local building. 

“This activity is the climax of about 
two years’ buying of business realty in 
Denver. It is region-wide. A local real- 
tor who buys sites for chain stores, in- 
cluding office, wholesale, and _tetail 
establishments, says he has heavy orders 
to fill all over the western states. 

“But Denver notes that most of these 
sites, both local and regional, are going 
to heavy spenders from outside the re- 
gion, who are outbidding the local boys. 
There’s plenty of money in Denver, but 
so far the New England, trust-estate 
psychology largely prevails. Outsiders 
are betting more heavily on owr future 
than we are. : 


* * * 


“As a political sidelight on the re- 
gion, note that the 14 senators repre- 
scnting Montana, Colorado, Wyoming, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas cither voted or were paired 
in a solid bloc against the recent grant 
of powcr to the President to make fur- 
ther tariff cuts in connection with the 
reciprocal trade program.. Murray of 
Montana, the extreme New Dealer, and 
such conservative Republicans as Milli- 
kin of Colorado and Wherry of Ne- 
braska found themselves in the same 
bed this time. 

“In thus interpreting the temper of 
business in their area, these 14 senators 
were well advised. ‘Business’ in this 
region means essentially small business 
by national standards, and it is largely 
composed of mine and farm operators, 
processors of raw materials, and those 
who serve them, as contrasted with 
manufacturers of finished goods. 

“Bodies representing these interests, 
such as the mine operator groups, the 
National Woolgrowers Assn., and the 
American National Livestock Assn., were 
among the most vociferous opponents of 
the tariff-cutting powers. They have 
inherited a suspicion of eastern manu- 
facturing interests dating back to the 
days when the latter fought for a higher 
tariff for themselves, and for no tariff 
at all on raw materials. So, speaking 
strictly from the standpoint of the next 
clection, our senators were cannily heed- 
ing the winds of local business opinion 
when they voted for what critics call 
‘economic. isolation,’ ” 
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O successful has Sly Dust Control 
proven that many firms have stand- 
ardized on it—using only Sly Filters for 
all their dust problems. 
The Sly Dust Filter (the heart of the 
system) does a thorough filtering job — 
actually filters the dust out of the air 
by passing it through a series of cloth 
bags ingeniously arranged in a compact 
space within the filter case. The cleaned 
air contains no visible dust. 
Sly Dust Filters comply fully with the 
requirements of the laws and regulo- 
tions of the various states. This equips 
ment is not expensive. 


Ask for Bulletin 98 and tell vs 
qeaiiemestind wee den ante yoo tain, 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 
4749 TRAIN AVENUE CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


oo 


Typical Sly Dus? Filter with dust pipes leading 


proof 

All Sty Dust Filters are of standardized design 

(fer low cost) and include supports complete 
with walkway and railing. 
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THE TREND 


THE BEST SECURITY FOR A BRITISH LOAN 


If the financial and trade discussions with representa- 
tives of Great Britain, now going forward in Washington, 
follow what has become the normal course of such enter- 
prises, the whole business will quickly become shrouded 
in a fog of technicalities. 


© If we keep one central fact in mind, it may help to 
guide us through the fog and point to a sensible solution 
of the problem at hand—which is how to get Great 
Britain out of the deep economic hole in which it finds 
itself That fact is that, in many of its major lines 
of industrial activity, Great Britain is following anti- 
quated and inefficient methods. Immediately prior to 
the war, production per man-hour of manufacturing 
industry in the United States was, on the average, about 
three times as great as that of the United Kingdom. 
There is no evidence that the ratio has changed much 
in favor of the United Kingdom since. 

Britain’s current financial position is, of course, much 
reduced because it bled itself white to carry on its 
and our war—a fact of which we should never lose sight. 
But basic to its weakness and contributing decisively 
to it is the fact of British industrial inefficiency. It is 
this fact which accounts in large part for the whole array 
of restrictionist arrangements which the British have 
developed and applied in recent years. 

We sometimes talk as though there were an element 
of original sin in British businessmen which makes them 
hanker for such devices. They probably find that they 
do not have to work so hard if they can perfect a cartel 
and thus, in doing so, may be motivated by a fairly 
universal fondness for a free ride. But certainly a domi- 
nant driving force in creation of cartels, Empire tariff 
walls, and special tariff walls about the British Isles is 
that they have been backsliders in industrial efficiency 
and know they cannot survive in an open competitive 
field of the sort which was the ideal of their forefathers. 


© So what? The first conclusion to be drawn from the 
central fact of Britain’s industrial inefficiency is that, 
unless it is remedied, a bailing-out loan now will simply 
be the first of a long succession. It may be, of course, 
that if Britain, in exchange for financial help now, were 
to agree to cut down its trade restrictions and enter a 
multilateral trade system with the United States, the 
resulting competition would perk up its industry. There 
is no assurance, however, that without direct efforts to 
increase industrial efficiency Britain would or could sur- 
vive long in a multilateral system of relatively free trade. 
Those British trade restrictions are there primarily to 
poultice British industrial inefficiency, and if they were 
removed without simultaneously doing something drastic 
to increase efficiency, there is reason to believe that 
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Britain would be forced to back out of the multilate, 
system or be in some kind of a financial crisis before log 


© It does not follow from this that financial aid sho 
not be granted to Britain to tide it over its prese 
financial crisis which is, in a very substantial measy 
a result of its superlative war sacrifices. It does folld 
however, that, of itself, the loan will offer no long-tan 
solution of anything. Nor is there assurance of perm 
nently constructive accomplishment in a loan made coy 
tingent upon Britain’s commitment to partake more ful 
of our faith in freer trade—at least for Britons. To se 
a constructive purpose in the long run, financial 3 
should be made contingent upon assurance that progre 
will be made in remedying that basic British econom 
weakness, industrial inefhiciency. The importance of 
ing such progress is underlined by the fact that to p: 
for imports Britain must, because of wartime liquidatid 
of its foreign holdings, increase its exports 50% abo 
prewar. 

How that is to be done as a practical matter present 
a real problem. There is no reason, however, to belie 
that it would not be possible, and proper, to make finan 
cial relief for Britain contingent on the making ¢ 
arrangements to modernize industrially. Indeed, it ca 
be argued that to do less would be improvident. 

At any rate, some emphasis on Britain’s industrial back 
wardness in the Washington conversations might ser 
as something of a counterirritant for avowed Britis 
worries about the dangers of joining a multilateral trad 
system with the United States. How can we be assured 
say some revered British statesmen and publications, 
little sanctimoniously, that the United States will remai 
a prosperous and buoyant partner in such an enter 
prise? How, our spokesmen at Washington might ve 
properly counter—with true diplomatic gentility, to 
sure—can we be given assurance that if we grant Britain 
the financial aid it surely needs now, it will mend 
the error of its industrial ways in slipping behind in 
efficiency, and get back on its feet? 


© Do we hear someone shouting at this point, “What! 
the big idea? To build Great Britain up industrially 
that it will be a tougher competitor in foreign markets 
than it already promises to be?” The answer is no, tha 
is not the controlling idea. The controlling idea is to dt 
what we properly can to make Britain an economical 
strong, independent, and prosperous neighbor. If ther 
is any one truth that is unmistakably written in the re 
ords of economic history, it is that a prosperous neighbor, 
even if also a strong competitor, is a far more valuable 
economic and business resource than an economicall 


feeble neighbor. 
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